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MODEST  CLAIM  DEPT. 

Appeal  to  the  Finer 
Sensibilities  Division 

(from  THE  HOLY  CROSS  RjRPLE, 
an  undergraduate  literary  publication, 

Vol.  LXIV,  No.  2,  December,  1951.) 

(referring  to  those  college  publications 
which  are  directed  towards  the  masses:) 

".  .  .  They  strip  the  magazine  of  its 
literary  qualities  and  make  of  it  a  cross 
between  a  comic  book  and  the  Police 
Gazette.  It’s  all  very  slick:  full  of  stale 
bedroom  jokes  and  piquant  pornography , 
but  it  shows  no  talent,  only  a  certain 
crude,  imbecilic  naivete. 

"Throughout  its  prosperous  fifty-seven 
year  history,  this  magazine  has  striven  to 
avoid  the  extremes  of  both  schools.  The 
PURPLE  has  always  maintained  a  high 
quality  of  creative  literary  and  critical 
ability,  and  it  has  long  been  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  field  of 
College  Magazines  .  .  . 

"As  a  final  thought,  it  might  be  pru¬ 
dent  to  state  that  the  policy  of  the 
PURPLE  has  always  been  to  bring  the 
best  literary  work  of  the  campus  to¬ 
gether  in  an  artistic  form.  By  accepting 
the  best  works  from  all  those  contributed, 
the  magazine  assumes  a  tone  worthy  of 
any  serious  literary  publication  .  .  . 
After  all,  we  are  in  competition  with 


picture  magazines  and  the  tabloids.  But 
we  shall  not  descend  to  their  level. 
Rather,  we  shall  continue  to  publish  the 
best  work  we  possibly  can,  thereby  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  finer  sensibilities  of  those 
who  have  the  interest  and  the  under¬ 
standing;  qualities  that  should  be  present 
in  the  students  of  a  college  devoted  to 
the  Liberal  Arts.” 

TAKE  NOTE 

During  the  Christmas  holidays 
we  noticed  a  small  item  in  one  of 
the  local  dailies  and  it  raised  no 
end  of  questions  in  our  curious 
minds.  In  the  style  often  found 
in  less-than-metropolitan  journals 
(and  sometimes  in  this  city’s  larger 
publications,  too) ,  the  article  told 
of  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
pastor  of  the  local  church  to  have 
a  Midnight  Mass  for  his  flock. 
Evidently  the  writer  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  ingenious  deploy¬ 
ment  of  forces  effected  by  the 
pastor,  for  the  writer  told  just 
which  of  the  resident  clergy  was 
saying  which  Mass,  and  how  care¬ 
fully  the  whole  arrangement  was 
made,  working  up  to  the  Midnight 
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Mass  itself.  Then  he  told  who 
would  be  the  celebrant,  who 
would  be  the  deacon  and,  saving 
the  full  force  of  the  argument  un¬ 
til  the  last,  concluded  with  a  salute 
to  the  pastor’s  foresight:  "the  sub¬ 
deacon  will  be  a  Visiting  Jesuit.” 

Now  with  all  regard  for  the  in¬ 
numerable  activities  engaged  in  by 
the  members  of  that  order,  just 
who  is  this  Visiting  Jesuit  (the 
capitals  are  not  ours)  ?  Honestly, 
we  are  perplexed.  Does  he  come  in 
the  night,  quietly  and  unknown? 
Is  it  he  that  leaves  the  footprints 
on  the  front  walk  the  day  after 
the  snowfall  when  we  know  that 
no  one  left  the  house  during  the 
night?  Or  does  he  come  by  day¬ 
light,  bringing  with  him  the 
answers  to  the  distraught  pastor’s 
problems? 

One  of  our  friends  has  provided 
us  with  an  answer,  which  we  fer¬ 
vently  hope  is  not  the  right  one 
since  we  hate  to  think  any  of  the 
local  clergy  guilty  of  duplicity. 
He  suggests  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  hoax  to  get  the  crowds  in! 

PUT  YOUR  PENNY 
IN  THE  BOX 

We  like  to  think  of  the 
STYLUS  as  a  small  but  eager  force 
for  improvement  on  the  campus, 
and  nowhere  do  we  work  so 
valiantly  as  in  the  field  of  fine 
arts.  It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to 
our  discerning  readers,  then,  when 
we  reveal  that  during  the  last  few 


weeks  we  of  the  STYLUS  staff 
had  made  great  advancement  in 
an  endeavor  which  is  genuinely 
noble  in  concept.  After  many  in¬ 
quiries  among  the  more  talented 
members  of  Boston’s  artistic  colo¬ 
ny  we  have  gathered  together 
specifications  and  costs  for  a  nine- 
by-twelve  mural  which  would 
hang  on  the  wall  of  the  foyer  of 
the  Philosophy  Building,  a  time¬ 
less  monument  to  the  kindred 
spirits  of  art  and  philosophy. 

The  first  of  the  many  murals 
listed  in  our  inquiries  can  be  got¬ 
ten  very  cheaply  from  its  present 
owners.  It  is  an  allegory  entitled 
"The  Eternal  Struggle  Between 
Famine  and  Intellectual  Freedom” 
and  it  is  now  hanging  in  the  stitch¬ 
ing  room  of  the  Commonwealth 
Shoe  and  Rubber  Company,  where 
it  won  the  Clement  C.  Epworth 
Prize  for  original  art  work  among 
employees  of  the  concern. 

The  second  of  the  works  was 
done  by  a  modernist-traditionalist 
in  the  symbolic  style.  He  is  an 
eraser-inserter  in  the  Finepoint 
Pen  and  Pencil  Manufacturing 
Company  and  painted  his  master¬ 
piece,  "The  Temptation  of  the 
Philosopher  by  Militant  Atheism,” 
in  his  lunch  hours. 

Concerning  the  other  works  we 
have  abundant  data  as  to  their 
value  and  suitability  which  we 
will  be  glad  to  provide  to  any 
honest  seeker.  As  to  our  purpose 
in  this  work  we  happily  announce 
that  the  staff  is  preparing  a 
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formal  statement  which  we  shall 
present  to  the  officials  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  a  private  ceremony  in 
the  Reception  Room  of  the  Libra¬ 
ry  sometime  in  the  future,  along 
with  the  request  that  some  small 
action  be  taken.  We  of  the  staff 
will  be  glad  to  spearhead  the  drive 
for  funds. 

LOST  FRONTIER 

I  hadn’t  meant  to  eavesdrop 
that  day  on  the  subway,  but  I 
couldn’t  help  hearing  what  two 
boys  in  back  of  me  were  saying. 

"So  you  got  that  job  at  the  Post 
Office  over  vacation,  eh?” 

"Yes,”  his  friend  answered.  "I 
didn’t  work  every  day,  but  I  still 
made  a  lot  of  money.  Boy,  the 
dough  some  of  those  guys  made!” 

"I  know,”  said  the  first  one. 
"It’s  a  pretty  good  deal.  You 
know,  that’s  the  kind  of  job  I’d 
like  to  get  after  I  graduate.” 

"A  Post  Office  job?”  his  friend 
asked. 

"Not  necessarily,”  the  first  re¬ 
plied,  "but  the  kind  of  job  where 
you  don’t  need  a  lot  of  experience 
to  get  the  job,  with  the  starting 
pay  pretty  good.” 

The  other  said,  "I’ve  got  my 
eye  on  a  job  where  I  can  start  off 
in  June  at  about  forty- five  a  week. 
Not  bad  for  a  kid  right  out  of  col¬ 
lege.” 

"What’s  so  good  about  it?”  I 
thought. 

The  boy  continued.  "Of  course, 


I  don’t  know  about  advance¬ 
ment.” 

"Don’t  worry  about  advance¬ 
ment,”  his  friend  advised.  "That 
forty-five  a  week  is  security,  isn’t 
it?  And  what’s  more  important?” 

"Advancement,”  I  answered 
silently. 

However  the  other  fellow 
seemed  to  agree  with  his  com¬ 
panion  and  said,  "I  guess  you’re 
right,  security  is  the  main  thing.” 

"Sure,”  the  other  boy  said, 
warming  up,  I  sensed,  for  a  little 
spiel. 

"I  was  right,”  he  began.  "To¬ 
day  a  young  fellow’s  got  to  be 
certain  of  every  step  he  makes. 
No  more  big  business  openings  are 
left,  they  were  all  sewed  up  by 
the  last  generation.  We  might  as 
well  face  it  instead  of  trying  to 
buck  it;  the  days  of  rising  from 
nowhere  to  top  executive  are  gone. 
Let  the  Horatio  Algers  and  other 
wonder  boys  go  for  all  the  marbles, 
I’ll  take  a  good,  steady  income 
every  time.” 

I  was  no  longer  amused  by  their 
conversation.  Was  all  I  had  heard 
about  our  generation’s  passivity 
and  almost  fatalistic  attitude  ac¬ 
tually  true?  I  began  to  wonder, 
especially  as  the  other  fellow 
added  to  his  friend’s  thesis. 

"Going  for  a  high  position  is  all 
right  —  the  ‘spirit  of  America’ 
and  all  that,  but  it’s  a  pretty  long 
shot.” 

I  thought,  "I  seem  to  be  on  a 
streetcar  named  Misfire,”  and,  no 
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longer  interested  in  their  talk, 
turned  my  dull,  seat-spent  eyes 
upon  a  pleasant-looking  young 
lady  near  the  front  of  the  car.  But, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  she  was  just 
about  to  leave.  As  she  stepped 
down,  a  man  who  had  had  too 
much  to  drink  got  on  and  reeled 
majestically  down  the  aisle. 

"This  fellow  may  prove  in¬ 
teresting,”  I  thought.  But  he  just 
eased  himself  down  into  a  few 
seats  and  prepared  to  doze.  So, 
choking  back  my  tears  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  I  returned  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  two  zealots  behind  me, 
as  the  driver  released  the  trans¬ 
former-pin  or  whatever  they  do, 
and  we  lurched  forward  into  the 
crisp  January  afternoon. 

My  two  friends  were  talking 
about  a  young  couple  they  knew. 

"So  I  guess  they’re  going  to  live 
in  Maine,”  one  was  saying.  "By 
the  way,  how’s  Joan?” 

"Swell,”  the  other  replied. 
"How’s  what’s-her-name?” 

"Fine.  I  guess  we’ll  be  getting 
married  in  September  sometime.” 

"Do  you  think  you’ll  be  finan¬ 
cially  ready  for  marriage  by 
then?”  the  other  wanted  to  know. 

"I  think  so,  and  if  I’m  not,  my 
wife  can  always  work  —  she’s  got 
two  hands  the  same  as  I.” 

"That5  s  nice,”  I  murmured. 

His  friend  evidently  expressed 
disapproval,  for  the  fellow  con¬ 
tinued:  "What’s  wrong  with  a 
wife  working?  Our  mothers  did, 
didn’t  they?” 


"Yes,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  our 
dads  wanted  it  that  way,”  his 
companion  objected,  at  last  saying 
something  with  which  I  could 
concur. 

I  never  did  hear  the  end  of  what 
promised  to  be  a  good  argument, 
for  we  were  fast  approaching  my 
stop,  and  I  reluctantly  started  for 
the  door. 

As  I  carefully  stepped  over  the 
man  who  had  had  too  much  to 
drink,  I  said  to  myself: 

"This  was  a  fairly  interesting 
ride  —  I  ought  to  write  a  little 
story  about  it  someday.” 

I  probably  will,  too. 

OUR  OWN  LENTEN 
READING  LIST 

(for  the  discerning  reader  who 
wants  something  different) 
from  the  catalogue  of  the 
Boston  College  Library 

The  Club:  or,  A  grey  cap  for  a 
green  head.  Containing  maxims, 
advice  and  cautions,  being  a 
dialogue  between  a  father  and 
son,  James  Puckle;  Trueslove, 
Hanson  &  Company,  1900. 

Report  on  the  Constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Conservation  Act  of 
193  5  ;  American  Liberty 
League,  1935. 

A  Tentative  Bibliography  of 
the  Belles-Lettres  of  the 
Argentine  Republic;  Alfred 
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Lester  Coester;  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1933. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Course 
and  Probable  Termination 
of  the  Niger;  Sir  Rufane 
Shaw  Donkin;  London,  J.  Mur¬ 
ray,  1929. 

A  Study  of  Electromechani¬ 
cal  Circuits  Having  Quasi - 
Distributed  Constants  and 
Limited  Weight  and  Dimen¬ 


sion  Requirements;  Walter 
Gerard  Driscoll;  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  1940. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers;  Harry 
Snyder;  Macmillan,  1916. 

Designs  on  Pre-Historic  Hopi 
Pottery:  Jesse  Walter  Fewkes. 

An  Illustrated  Dictionary  to 
Xenephon’s  Anabasis;  Mor¬ 
ris  Hicky  Morgan;  Ginn,  1892. 


a  twelvelet 


In  each  man’s  day  there  is  an  empty  hour 
For  me,  that  hour  before  the  night  has  claimed 
What  day  has  left  behind.  Life’s  wine  is  sour; 
Stolen  my  spirit  and  my  wit.  Half-maimed 
I  see  myself  and  wonder  what  I  mean. 

For  once  I  see  myself  in  candid  light 
And  after  seeing,  wish  I  had  not  seen, 

And  strive  to  strike  the  image  from  my  sight. 

Slowly  the  charcoal  black  that  stains  the  grey 
And  clouds  the  vision,  dims  my  tortured  sight. 
And  slowly  falls  the  curtain  ending  day. 

Fall  quicker,  curtain,  oh  come  quicker,  night. 


Robert  Jude  Gallagher 


TAKING  TEN 

\ 


J  OE  O'Conner  pushed  his  cart 
into  the  empty  space  beside  the 
wide  square  pole  and  walked 
around  it  to  lean  on  the  other  side. 
He  stretched  a  little  and  yawned. 
"God,  I'm  tired.  Two  o’clock, 
three  more  hours.”  He  looked  at 
the  cart  to  make  sure  none  of  the 
dirty  dishes  would  slip  off,  then 
fished  for  his  crumpled  cigarettes 
under  the  grey-splottered  long, 
white  apron  he  wore.  Extracting 
a  bent  one,  he  straightened  it  and 
held  a  match  to  the  loose  end.  He 
tossed  the  match  into  the  jumble 
of  dishes  on  the  cart  and  thought, 
"Who  ever  brought  out  that  stuff 
about  starving  students?  These 
guys  eat  enough  for  a  legion  of 
truck-drivers.” 

He  gazed  around  the  half- filled 
cafeteria.  Students!  They  may  be 
bright  but  they  sure  can  make  a 
mess.  All  day  pushing  that  lousy 
cart  and  picking  up  dirty  dishes 
and  rolled  up  lunch  bags.  He  re¬ 
membered  his  own  education:  the 
crowded  rooms,  the  incessant  hum 
except  during  tests  when  there 
was  a  quiet  like  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning;  the  teachers;  the  funny 
ones,  the  dull  ones.  He’d  finished 
three  years  of  high  school,  then  he 
quit  when  the  old  man  died.  Just 
as  glad,  he’d  have  been  a  senior 
and  he’d  have  nobody  to  look  up 
to.  It  always  seemed  to  him  that 
the  best  part  of  school  was  looking 
at  the  ones  ahead  of  you  and  think¬ 


ing  that  someday  you’d  be  there. 
But  a  senior  would  just  look  down 
on  everybody  else.  They  were  all 
below  you.  Just  as  well  he  had 
quit,  probably  would  have  doped 
off  anyway. 

College,  now,  that’s  different. 
That’s  not  for  everybody.  He 
thought  of  the  ones  he  knew  who 
went:  Dick,  the  guy  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  who  always  pronounced  the 
"g”  in  "-ing”,  his  cousin  John, 
who  tried  to  make  him  listen  to 
Stan  Kenton  because  he  was  "pro¬ 
gressive”;  Paulie  who  almost  never 
swore.  He  always  liked  to  look  at 
their  books.  The  little  "Greek 
symbols”  in  the  math  books  the 
couldn’t  understand;  the  poems 
that  didn’t  even  rhyme;  the  long 
sheets  of  lined  yellow  paper  with 
the  numbers  written  in  blocks. 
Most  of  it  snowed  him,  but  now 
and  then  he  ran  across  something 
he  liked:  a  verse,  a  sentence,  a  pic¬ 
ture.  He  borrowed  some  of  the 
books  sometimes  but  most  of  them 
he  couldn’t  understand.  He’d  re¬ 
turn  them  and  remind  himself 
that  he  was  just  a  bus-boy  with  a 
cart. 

Still  it  must  be  nice  to  know. 
To  pick  up  a  paper  and  read  about 
somebody  and  be  able  to  say,  "He’s 
right”  or  "He’s  wrong,”  to  know 
why  a  book  is  good  if  it  is  good  or 
bad  if  it  is  bad.  To  know  what 
those  poems  were  getting  at.  To 
listen  to  music  without  sickening 
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words  sung  with  a  nasal  hiss.  Stuff 
like  that. 

Joe  heard  someone  say  loudly, 
"I  don’t  know!”  Startled,  he 
looked  at  the  four  students  who 
were  sitting  at  the  table  in  front 
of  him.  They  slammed  their  books 
on  the  table  and  scraped  out 
chairs.  They  made  a  lot  of  noise. 
Joe  studied  each  one  separately 
and  decided  he  didn’t  know  any  of 
them.  He  went  back  to  his  reverie. 

Y.eah,  it’s  nice  all  right  if  you 
could  do  it.  He  knew  he  himself 
never  could.  Imagine  living  with 
all  those  books  and  things  and 
knowing  what  they  meant.  Beauti¬ 
ful  things,  things  like  .  .  . 

"This  joint  is  getting  me  down. 
After  this  the  Army  will  seem  like 
a  relief,”  someone  at  the  table 
said.  The  other  three  laughed. 

"And  storied  windows  richly 
dight,  Casting  a  dim  religious 
light,  And  bring  all  heaven  before 
mine  eyes.”  Joe  tried  to  remember 
where  he’d  found  that.  Just  the 
sound  of  it  he  liked.  Sometimes  he 
thought  he  could  almost  see  what 
it  meant.  But  he  knew  it  wasn’t 
for  him.  Like  the  time  he’d  nearly 
gone  to  an  opera.  He’d  even  asked 
the  girl-friend  but  she’d  laughed 
and  said  they  never  were  in 
English  anyway,  so  why  bother. 
But  he  thought  he  might  have 
liked  it.  He  remembered  the  old 
Caruso  record  of  Pali-something 
he’d  found  in  an  attic.  He’d  often 
wondered  what  it  looked  like  in 
that  loud  part  that  went  .  .  . 

"Ba,  ba,  boo,  ba,  ba,  boo”  some¬ 


one  at  the  table  sang  during  a  lull 
in  the  conversation,  trying  to 
.sound  like  Louis  Armstrong. 

"Su  tu  amove  infranto  ”  He’d 
even  memorized  the  words,  but 
had  no  idea  what  they  meant.  He 
guessed  he  never  would  either.  But 
still  for  some  reason,  he  liked  it. 

But  that  didn’t  bother  him  as 
much  as  the  things  that  went  on 
that  he  couldn’t  understand.  What 
made  the  things  people  did  right 
or  wrong.  To  know  enough  to 
decide  for  himself,  without  look¬ 
ing  for  the  experts  who  couldn’t 
agree  anyway.  He  wanted  to  find 
the  heroes  of  his  own  day.  People 
he  could  admire  like  he  ad¬ 
mired  .  .  . 

"Senator  McCarthy:  he  must 
have  something.  Where  there’s 
smoke,  there’s  fire.”  The  four  at 
the  table  were  arguing  in  loud 
voices.  The  one  who  said  this  was 
the  loudest  of  all. 

Francis  of  Assisi.  There  must 
be  people  like  that  around  today. 
He  felt  a  wave  of  sadness  because 
he  knew  he’d  never  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  who  they  were. 

Joe  noticed  the  boss  come  out  of 
the  serving  line  and  look  around. 
Joe  twisted  the  butt  of  his  ciga¬ 
rette  under  his  heel  quickly  and 
walked  back  to  his  cart.  He  pushed 
it  down  the  aisle  to  the  first  of 
the  littered  tables. 

As  he  began  to  clean  it  up  he 
thought,  "They  may  be  bright, 
but  they  sure  are  slobs.” 

— Daniel  J.  Ryan 
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FREDERIC  REMINGTON, 
WILD  WEST  ARTIST 


*  JL'hE  history  of  the  Old  West 
has  been  ignored  by  the  historian 
and  exaggerated  by  the  fiction 
writer;  but  Frederic  Remington 
an  American  artist  at  the  turn  of 
the  present  Century,  has  left  to 
American  history  what  historians 
have  ignored.  Remington’s  In¬ 
dian,  half-breed  trapper,  mustang 
and  cavalry  trooper  are  as  real  on 
canvas  as  they  lived  under  the 
blistering  sun  or  on  the  snow- 
swept  plains  of  the  Northwest.  In 
1905,  Charles  Belmont  Davis  of 
Collier’s  remarked  that  one  day 
Remington’s  factual  paintings  of 
the  West  would  be  found  on  the 
shelves  of  history  beside  the  works 
of  Owen  Wister  and  Bret  Harte. 
This  statement  has  not  been  far 
from  the  truth. 

Frederic  Remington  was  born 
in  Canton,  New  York  in  1861. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  of  having 
a  father  who  was  a  cavalry  officer 
in  the  Union  Army  during  the 
Civil  War.  His  father  had  served 
in  the  West  and  the  Southwest  for 
the  four  years  of  the  war.  His 
stories  of  the  West  and  Indian 
atrocities  nourished  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  young  Fred.  A  rugged 
youth,  large  for  his  age,  Reming¬ 
ton  played  football  and  competed 


as  a  collegiate  boxer  while  he 
studies  at  the  Yale  Art  Institute. 
He  excelled  more  as  an  athlete 
than  as  a  scholar.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  Remington’s  father  died. 

Having  had  his  fill  of  school 
and  art  training,  Remington 
headed  West  to  become  a  million¬ 
aire.  One  night  in  Montana,  he 
struck  the  camp  of  an  old  trapper. 
After  supper,  the  two  sat  around 
the  camp  fire  and  talked  of  the 
West.  The  railroad  was  already 
pushing  through  the  hills  to  the 
coast.  This  early  encounter  with  a 
plainsman  closed  Remington’s 
first  chapter  on  the  already 
vanishing  West.  He  immediately 
set  about  to  record  what  he  saw. 
He  sketched  the  Indian  as  he  saw 
him.  Not  merely  an  Indian,  but 
an  Oglala  Sioux,  a  Cheyenne,  or 
the  barrel-chested  San  Carlos 
Apache  of  New  Mexico.  His  illus¬ 
trations  of  French  trappers,  moun¬ 
tain  men,  saloon  keepers  and  cow¬ 
boys  are  realistic.  He  drew  what 
he  saw  as  it  existed. 

In  one  of  his  best  oils  he  depicts 
a  hollow-eyed  cavalry  officer  with 
his  sombrero  pulled  down  over  his 
eyes,  the  hat  brim  pressed  back  by 
the  wind,  pistol  in  hand,  and  saber 
flapping  by  his  left  thigh,  as  he 
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leads  his  squad  in  their  last  march 
against  hostile  Indians.  The  grim 
expression  of  the  erect  officer  and 
the  frightened  look  of  his  pony 
reflect  imminent  danger.  The 
death  mask  can  be  read  on  the 
bronzed  faces  of  the  sergeant  and 
the  troopers.  In  another  painting 
he  presents  a  hopelessly  outnum¬ 
bered  group  of  hunters  that  are 
being  attacked  by  Indians  who 
gallop  past  in  a  broad  circle  always 
a  little  out  of  range  but  always 
ready  to  dash  in  to  kill  the  hunters 
one*  by  .one.  This  is  the  general 
theme  of  Remington’s  drawings: 
The  white  man  struggling  against 
the  insuperable  forces  of  Nature 
to  tame  the  West. 

From  Remington’s  paintings  we 
know  how  the  shirt-sleeved  caval¬ 
ry  sergeant  and  trooper  differed 
from  the  infantry  soldier.  We 
know  the  tall,  athletic  Sioux  dog 
soldier  and  the  Apache  scout  with 
his  forage  cap,  blue  blouse  and 
cavalry  breeches  with  the  legs  cut 
off.  Remington  was  interested  in 
the  man  who  did  the  fighting, 
cattle  herding  and  who  tamed  the 
West.  The  leaders  and  statesmen 
who  inspired  these  men  had  no  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  artist. 

His  horses  show  the  effects  of 
constant  campaign  on  meagre 
rations.  Before  Remington’s  time 
horses  were  always  portrayed  as 
round  and  chunky,  with  a  finely 
arched  neck  and  the  legs  extended 
as  though  leaping  through  the  air. 
Remington’s  horses  were  scrawny 


and  sunburned.  Their  manes  were 
matted  and  knotted.  Some  of  his 
running  horses  had  but  one  foot 
on  the  ground.  Many  critics  con¬ 
sidered  this  a  fiction,  but  later 
when  moving  pictures  were  first 
perfected,  they  verified  Reming¬ 
ton’s  quick  eye.  This  is  all  the 
more  to  be  marveled  at  because 
Remington  had  no  photographs  to 
draw  from,  and  no  movies  to  con¬ 
firm  his  action  pictures.  He 
brought  realism  to  his  work  at  a 
time  when  romanticism  was  the 
trend. 

Remington  first  went  West  in 
1880  and  wandered  all  over  the 
wild  country.  A  natural  horseman 
and  a  red-blooded  outdoorsman, 
he  learned  to  handle  a  six-shooter 
and  lariat  with  the  best  of  the  cow 
hands.  He  purchased  a  ranch  in 
Kansas  but  found  this  occupation 
too  confining.  He  sold  out  and 
went  into  partnership  yrith  two 
prospectors  who  were  going  to 
Arizona  in  search  of  gold.  This 
was  at  a  time  when  the  notorious 
Geronimo  and  his  band  of  Apaches 
were  terrorizing  the  Southwest. 
One  night  the  prospectors  were 
sitting  around  their  fire  in  the 
heart  of  Apache  cerritory.  Sud¬ 
denly  looking  across  the  fire  to 
the  other  side  they  saw  four  In- 
i  dians  stolidly  staring  back  at 
them.  Fortunately  the  Indians 
were  mountain  Indians  who  were 
hungry  and  wanted  flour.  After 
the  Indians  finished  eating,  they 
fell  asleep  by  the  fire.  But  Rem- 
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ington  never  shut  his  eyes  all  that 
night,  fearing  that  the  Indians 
would  kill  them.  Next  morning 
the  Indians  departed  but  not  till 
they  had  relieved  the  prospectors 
of  a  few  pounds  of  bacon  and 
flour.  This  experience  was  one  of 
the  many  close  calls  with  death 
that  Remington  met  during  his 
life  on  the  plains. 

Still  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  millionaire,  the  young 
artist  bought  a  third  interest  in  a 
Kansas  City  saloon.  When  this 
profitable  establishment  moved  to 
a  newer  and  better  location,  Rem¬ 
ington  was  denied  his  share  in  the 
firm  and  so  lost  his  entire  invest¬ 
ment.  Angered  by  this  outrage  he 
strapped  his  six-shooters  to  his  hips 
and  went  looking  for  his  former 
partners.  A  friend  dissuaded  him 
from  getting  revenge  in  this  way 
but  since  he  had  no  legal  proof  of 
his  interest  in  the  firm,  he  lost 
everything. 

Out  of  money  again,  he  turned 
to  his  drawings,  and  sent  a  sketch 
entitled  "Ejecting  An  Oklahoma 
'Boomer’  ”  to  Harper’s  Weekly. 
His  first  illustration  was  printed 
in  that  magazine  on  the  cover  of 
the  March  28,  188  5  issue.  Many 
more  illustrations  followed  this. 
Some  were  accepted,  others  were 
rejected.  Meanwhile,  Frederic 
Remington  married  his  childhood 
sweetheart,  Eva  Caten.  A  frontier 
country  like  Kansas  was  no  place 
for  a  young  bride  especially  when 


her  husband  was  out  of  funds. 
Dejectedly,  Frederic  sent  Eva  back 
to  New  York. 

In  1886  Remington  joined  Eva 
in  New  York  City.  He  went  to 
Century  Magazine  with  a  port¬ 
folio  crammed  with  Western 
sketches.  Poultney  Bigelow  was 
art  editor  of  Century  and  a  former 
Yale  classmate  of  Remington.  The 
two  men  were  surprised  to  meet 
each  other  and  Remington  made 
so  much  noise  in  greeting  his  old 
friend  that  the  entire  office  staff 
burst  into  the  room  thinking  that 
the  editor  was  being  attacked. 
Bigelow  bought  some  of  Reming¬ 
ton’s  drawings  and  printed  them. 
Other  magazines  immediately  en¬ 
gaged  this  portrayer  of  Western 
life  to  supply  them  with  a  steady 
flow  of  illustrations.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  Rem¬ 
ington’s  drawings  was  his  own 
unique  style.  For  the  most  part  he 
was  self-taught.  The  short  time 
that  he  spent  at  the  Yale  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  and  later  at  the  Art  Students’ 
League  in  New  York  had  little 
effect  on  Remington’s  style  ex¬ 
cept  for  developing  a  few  tech¬ 
niques  of  media.  Collier’s ,  Outing , 
Life  and  other  publications  bought 
up  his  drawings  as  fast  as  he  drew 
them.  His  pictures  were  vivid 
and  they  told  a  story.  The  detail 
in  his  drawings  was  factual.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  moccasins 
on  the  Indian  scout  or  the  Mc¬ 
Clellan  saddle  of  the  cavalry 
trooper  were  the  real  thing.  So 
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popular  were  Remington’s  draw¬ 
ings  that  boys  hung  them  in  their 
bed  rooms  and  older  boys  decora¬ 
ted  their  offices  and  stables  with 
them.  Today  his  illustrations  hang 
in  places  ranging  from  a  bar  in 
Hoboken  and  New  York’s  ultra 
**21  Club”  to  the  private  office  of 
President  Truman. 

Now  that  he  had  become  the 
highest  paid  illustrator  in  the 
world,  Remington  found  time  to 
spend  one  or  two  months  a  year  in 
his  beloved  West,  recording  the 
last  vestiges  of  a  colorful  era  and 
a  vanishing  race.  One  winter  he 
rode  with  General  Miles  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Casey’s  Scouts  against  the 
renegade  Sioux  medicine  man,  Sit¬ 
ting  Bull.  North  Dakota  and 
Montana  throbbed  with  the  war 
drums  of  the  hostile  Sioux. 
Remington  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  hostile  territory  for  the  sake 
of  his  life.  Returning  from  the 
war  country,  his  party  was  stop¬ 
ped  by  an  armed  band  of  Sioux. 
Among  them  was  an  Indian  brave, 
Plenty  Horses.  The  encounter  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  running  fight.  A  few 
of  the  men  on  either  side  were 
wounded  or  killed.  One  of  the 
civilian  scouts  with  Remington’s 
party  was  shot  through  the  hips 
and  lay  suffering  in  the  snow  for 
two  days  till  he  crossed  the  Great 
Divide.  While  Remington  was 
returning  East,  he  read  in  a  news¬ 
paper  that  Lieutenant  Casey  with 
whom  he  was  campaigning  a  few 
short  days  before,  was  shot  and 


killed  by  the  same  Plenty  Horses 
who  had  intercepted  Remington’s 
party. 

A  year  after  Remington’s  first 
illustration  in  Harper’s,  one  of  his 
paintings  had  the  high  honor  of 
being  hung  in  the  annual  exhibit 
of  the  National  Academy.  The 
following  year  he  won  the  Hall- 
garten  and  Clarks  prizes  of  the 
National  Academy.  During  the 
twenty- three  years  of  drawing 
and  painting,  Remington  drew  an 
average  of  two  and  a  half  illustra¬ 
tions  a  week.  Most  of  his  paint¬ 
ings  were  done  in  the  East  from 
notes  and  sketches  that  were  made 
in  the  open.  His  long-standing 
contract  with  Collier’s  paid  him 
six  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  one  thousand  dollars  for 
each  colored  print.  When  Rem¬ 
ington  arranged  for  this  contract 
with  Mr.  Collier  at  the  Ogden- 
burg  Century  Club,  his  old  friend, 
John  Howard  admonished  the  in¬ 
dulgent  artist  not  to  take  any 
liquor  till  the  business  deal  was 
closed.  Remington  consented.  All 
through  the  dinner,  he  kept  calling 
for  soda  water.  What  Howard  did 
not  know  was  that  Remington 
had  previously  arranged  to  have 
his  glass  filled  with  half  soda  water 
and  gin. 

In  1895  when  only  thirty- four 
years  old,  he  turned  to  sculpture. 
He  had  the  remarkable  ability  to 
see  all  four  sides  of  a  subject  and 
not  merely  the  three  dimensions 
on  canvas.  With  no  formal  train- 
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ing  whatsoever,  his  twenty-five 
cast  bronzes  of  equine  subjects 
immediately  won  acclaim.  His 
Bronco  Buster  was  so  typical  of 
the  cowboy  that  Teddy  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Rough  Riders  presented  a 
copy  of  this  bronze  as  a  parting 
gift  to  their  commanding  officer. 
Another  of  his  bronzes,  the 
Wicked  Pony,  shows  a  squealing, 
fighting  bronco  about  to  trample 
to  death  his  fallen  rider.  This 
bronze  was  so  vivid  that  an  ad¬ 
mirer  remarked  to  Remington 
that  the  pony  appeared  to  be  on 
the  point  of  killing  his  rider.  The 
artist  replied  that  that  is  just  what 
the  horse  did  do. 

His  paintings  were  so  factual 
and  accurate  that  the  Boston 
T ranscript  commented  that  Rem¬ 
ington’s  works  on  the  Army 
were  more  genuine  than  all  the 
official  records  put  together.  Hol¬ 
lywood  has  confirmed  this  state¬ 
ment  by  taking  many  technical 
details  from  his  paintings.  In  the 


recent  movies  "She  Wore  A  Yel¬ 
low  Ribbon”  and  "Rio  Grande 
Command,”  the  officers,  the  uni¬ 
forms  and  even  Sergeant  Tyree 
are  distinctly  Remington.  With¬ 
out  Remington  we  would  not  so 
much  as  know  what  a  Brules  Sioux 
or  a  troop  horse  looked  like. 

At  forty-four  Remington 
weighed  three  hundred  pounds. 

In  his  short  life  time  he  worked 
tirelessly  to  achieve  perfection  not 
only  in  painting  but  also  in 
sculpture  and  writing.  From  1895 
when  Pony  Tracks  appeared,  to 
1902  he  wrote  seven  books  in¬ 
cluding  a  novel,  John  Ermine  of 
the  Yellowstone.  Like  his  paint¬ 
ings,  all  these  works  were  on  the 
West.  On  December  26,  1909  he 
died  of  an  infected  appendix.  In 
the  Evergreen  Cemetery  at  Can¬ 
ton,  New  York,  a  simple  grave¬ 
stone  reads  REMINGTON,  and 
below  this,  the  eloquent  epitaph  , 
"He  knew  the  horse.” 

— Joseph  Anthony  Fagan 
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F  IVE  O’CLOCK  shadow  at  1 1 

in  the  morning,  not  bad,  not  bad, 
now  maybe  if  I  turned  or  we 
turned  or  the  whole  world  turned 
the  clock  back,  or  let  a  dial  spin 
around  around  around,  and  we  all 
start  together,  fresh  and  happy 
with  our  new  found  time,  pigs  in 
a  poke,  facing  old  mother  world 
with  our  five  o’clock  shadow, 
looking  fine  and  expected  with  our 
new  found  time  at  1 1  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  .  .  .  God  what  a  night,  hold 
still  mirror,  hold  still,  maybe  it’s 
me  or  the  train  or  the  world  but 
its  me,  boy  look  at  that  hand 
shake,  step  right  up  ladies  and 
gents,  see  Jo-jo  the  hangover  boy, 
he  walks  he  talks  and  watch  him 
wriggle  .  .  .  warm  water  run, 
c’mon  run  run,  ahh,  God  what  a 
night,  silver  threads  among  the 
gold,  old  age  here  I  are,  silver 
thread  for  every  year,  at  that  rate 
I’d  be  older  than  Methuselah,  Me¬ 
thuselah  Malone  on  the  marquee, 
blinking  blinking,  "The  Oldest 
Man  in  History”,  damn  trains  cin¬ 
ders,  soot — sootycinders,  but  the 
water’s  hot  .  .  .  "for  the  one  man 
who  shaves  once  a  day,  neat, 
squeeze  .  .  .  watch  the  long  white 
worm,  no  head  no  tail,  but  full  of 
perforations,  sharp  little  needles, 
c’mon  you  fakir,  do  a  toe  dance 
on  these  and  ruin  your  feet,  "Fakir 
Malone”  the  only  man  in  captivity 


who  dances  on  his  own  chin,  step 
right  up,  God  what  a  night,  last 
show,  partywhoopeeblotto,  three 
week  vacation  .  .  .  Fakir  Methuse¬ 
lah  Malone  cuts  his  throat  shav¬ 
ing  on  a  swaying  steaming  train, 
bob  apple  bob,  if  my  head  was  that 
small  I’d  have  no  kick  either  .  .  . 
one  more  swipe,  ah  that’s  it  now 
rinse,  rummy  remedy  soak  head  in 
water  till  well  aged,  where  is  it, 
damn  it  was  here  a  minute  ago, 
got  it  soft  and  shaggy,  we  use 
sandpaper  in  our  very  best  tow¬ 
els,  burn  your  eyes  out  the  safe 
easy  way  use  railroad  soap,  it  stings 
.  .  .  don’t  leave  the  dishes  in  the 
sink ,  leave  a  round  ring  for  the 
porter  to  clean,  Redundant  Ma¬ 
lone,  Esq.  .  .  .  swinging  doors  on 
a  swinging  train,  clackety  scuff, 
scuff  clackety  clack  .  .  .  "Twenty- 
five  miles  eh  porter?  Plenty  of 
time  for  breakfast  and  then  for 
the  dirty  deed  .  .  oranges  and  ul¬ 
cers,  acid  and  acid,  step  up  gents, 
see  the  show  of  the  century,  acid 
vs.  acid  oranges  vs.  oranges,  see 
Malone’s  belly  bubble  and  boil  like 
the  basement  of  hell,  watch  Beel¬ 
zebub  Malone’s  belly  belch  .  .  . 
nuthin ’  could  be  finer  than  to  have 
your  eggs  in  Pennsylvania,  ff Vari¬ 
ety ,  the  showman’s  newspaper, 
lifeline  for  the  gibbering  idiot,  leer 
Malone  leer,  your  boutonairre  is 
showing,  two  dollars  for  break- 
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fast,  two  thousand  to  leer,  Malone 
keeps  ’em  laughin,  hire  Malone, 
greasy  eggs  in  Pennsylvania,  head 
gone,  ulcers  still  nibbling,  nuts, 
for  the  next  three  weeks,  the 
dailies  have  it  and  Malone  has  the 
laughs  and  Malone  will  laugh,  is 
Malone  known  .  .  .  we  soon  shall 
see,  fourteen  miles  to  Petershire, 
how  many  miles  to  Dublin,  a  dec¬ 
ade  and  four  sir,  you’ll  be  there  by 
candlelight  and  have  the  laugh  by 
gar  sir,  fourteen  and  twenty 
thirty  four  years,  and  Malone  is 
known,  all  hail  Malone,  blow  her¬ 
alds  blow,  Mighty  Malone  ap¬ 
proaches,  thane  of  jesters  hail  Ma¬ 
lone,  Malone  keeps  ’em  laughing, 
two  thousand  a  week,  hire  Malone, 
sea  of  white  turnips  bob  and  sway 
when  Malone  speaks,  laugh  laugh 
while  Malone  does  bleed,  is  Malone 
running  dry,  hire  Malone  he  keeps 
’em  laughing,  ulcers  tear  and  tear 
more,  but  Malone  keeps  ’em 
laughing  and  has  a  suite,  plushy 
sweet,  and  thousands  a  week,  and 
people  bow  and  smile  and  the 
idiots  laugh,  and  the  ulcers  keep 
gnawing  and  the  money  fills  the 
till,  and  Malone  is  known  and  is 
also  drying  up  and  Malone  keeps 
’em  laughing  HIRE  MALONE  . 
.  .  relief  blessed  relief  three  weeks 
a  month  two  months  with  Malone 
laughing  and  the  gnawing  .  .  .  . 
ten  by  the  track  four  by  the  crow 
.  .  .  thirty  four  years  ago  and  the 
cock  crow  by  the  freight  .  .  .  Did 
ye  hear  about  Mike  Malone’s  boy, 
the  youngest,  the  spiled  one,  the 


good  lookin’  one,  the  bad  one  with 
the  face  of  an  angel,  the  one  whose 
been  raisin  the  divil  through  the 
town,  the  good  fir  nothin’  one,  the 
one  who  whin  he  was  siven  spit  at 
the  holy  priest  and  broke  the  arm 
of  Cissy  Murphy,  the  one  who’s 
been  a  dirty  little  spalpeen  all  his 
life,  the  red-haired  one,  the  one 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  the 
divel  in  his  heart,  the  one  who  was 
shtealin’  apples  all  the  time  from 
Tony,  the  one  who  niver  went  to 
school  and  who  was  always  cheatin’ 
the  others,  the  one  whin  him  only 
a  child  was  swearin’  and  drinkin’ 
like  one  of  the  road  gang  .  .  .  well 
the  dirty  little  divil  finally  done  it, 
he’s  after  havin’  the  cops  quistion 
him,  they  let  him  go  they  couldn’t 
prove  it,  but  mark  my  words  it’s 
him  that  done  it,  ahh  the  Holy 
Angels  protect  us  from  the  likes 

of  him . Did  ye  hear  about 

Mike  Malone’s  boy,  he  snuck  out 
of  town  last  week,  like  the  mangy 
little  divil  he  was,  and  him  not 
sayin’  a  word  to  his  folks,  arrah 
the  divel  may  mend  him,  the 
town’s  well  rid  of  a  schum  the 

likes  of  him . five  miles-thir- 

ty-four  years,  and  it  was  then  that 
Malone  was  known,  Malone  the 
mucker  kept  ’em  crying  then,  and 
through  the  rumor  rumor  hate 
hate  Malone  was  known  no  more 
at  home,  the  cock  crowed  at  the 
freight  .  .  .  now  Malone  laughs,  a 
long  ulcerbellied  laugh,  Malone 
keeps  kept  ’em  laughing  .  .  .  Back 
to  the  room  back  to  the  room, 
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four  miles  to  the  dirty  deed  and 
the  time  when  Malone  laughs, 
clackety  clack,  scuff  clackety 
clack,  clackety  .  .  .  lets  see  46  open 
sesame  and  there  lies  the  treasure 
and  Malone  will  laugh  .  .  .  almost 
noon,  take  my  watch  off,  damn 
zipper,  c’mon  pants  let’s  move, 
four  miles,  clothes  and  the  man, 
and  we  all  were  naked  once,  man 
makes  the  clothes,  clothes  make  the 
man,  brrr  soot  and  goosebumps, 
gander  Malone,  Malones  treasure 
six-bits  in  a  hock  shop,  clothes 
make  the  man,  Malones  almost 
made,  "Please  adjust  clothing  be¬ 
fore  leaving,”  the  last  bugger  who 
wore  these  was  well  rid  of  ’em,  dis¬ 
infectant  the  pants  and  Malone, 
Malone  the  best  dressed  dude  in 
town,  C’mon  Malone  softshoe  in 
these,  Waltzin  Willie  Malone  and 
his  magic  clodhoppers,  one  sole 
gone,  is  Malone’s,  damn  lace,  five 
little  piggies  in  one  toe,  oho  Ma¬ 
lone  you’ll  be  a  sight  for  sore  eyes, 
once  more  and  a  perfect  bow,  oh 
dem  golden  slippers,  Malone  you’re 
a  riot  .  .  .  blue  chambray  right  in 
style,  two  buttons  missing,  Ma¬ 
lone’s  got  his  though,  Malone’s  go¬ 
ing  to  laugh,  wonder  if  Spillane’s 
is  still  there,  shine  mister  shine, 
"go  ’head  son  puts  hair  on  ye’r 
chest,  haahahahahahaaa,  bedad  the 
mugs  as  big  as  himself,  lookit  his 
ears  wiggle,  get  t’ell  outa  here  now 
hahahahahaaa  no  wonder 

the  youngest  went  bad,  but  Ma¬ 
lone’s  known  two-thousand  a 
week  for  Malone,  "is  my  father  in 


here  .  .  .  get  off  them  swinging 
doors  ...  is  my  fath  .  .  .  hey  that 
Malone’s  awright,  c’mon  Mick 
sing  it  again,  you’re  a  riot  when 
you’re  drunk  .  .  .  Our  Father, 
c’mon  Mick  she  won’t  notice  us 
durin’  the  prayer  .  .  .  Sister  Marie 
of  the  Slappin  Slippers,  hahahaha 
ha,  your  break  Mick,  who  shoved 
the  cue  .  .  .  ya  dirty  ....  hey,  an 
ya  can  say  Latin  like  a  priest,  say 
some  Latin,  c’mon  say  some  now, 
look  guys  the  kid  says  Latin, 
sounds  wop  to  me,  kin  ya  swear  in 
Latin,  boy  that’ud  s’prise  old  Slap 
Slippers  hahahahah  .  .  .  sing,  Mick, 
sing,  naw  someone’ll  hear  us  an’ 
see  the  booze  .  .  .  an’  so  ol’  Scottie 
says  'be  ye  .daft  mon,  do  ye  want 
me  to  droon  me  childr’,  hahahaha 
ha,  Mick  ya  oughter  to  be  in  pitch¬ 
ers  ..  .  chugalug  Mick,  chugalug 
.  .  .  dhrunk  at  Shteve  O'Donnell's 
wake ,  there  were  foighters  and  . 
.  .  c’mon  ya  little  punk,  spill  it, 
slap  ’im  around  some  more  Murph, 
see  this  kid,  right  across  the  squash, 
now  talk,  what  were  ya  doin’  there 
doin’  there  doin’  there  doin’  there 
.  .  SLAP  .  .  .  doin’  there  doin’  there 
doin’  there  .  .  you  wize  little  mon¬ 
key,  try  spittin’ again,  someone  saw 
you  there  saw  you  there  saw  you 
there  saw  you  there  .  .  .  Maxie  you 
take  it  .  .  .  Our  Father  .  .  .  c’mon 
you’re  the  wize  one,  talk,  light’s 
bright,  huh  .  .  hot,  huh,  bright  hot 
bright  hot  hot  hot  hot  .  .  .  we’ve 
waited  fer  you  some  time  now, 
town  wise  guy,  hahahahahaha  .  . 
.  loosen  ’im  boys,  we’ve  gotta  let 
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’im  go,  get  the  doc  ta  patch  ’im 
up  ...  .  Mick,  ye’re  your  own 
mother’s  boy,  c’mon  now  shtop 
yer  cryin’  ...  ye  can’t  say  we 
haven’t  warned  ye  son  .  .  .  ahh, 
that’s  me  Mickey,  ye’re  badly  off 
for  a  haircut,  ye  are,  we  know  ye 
didn’t  do  it  boy,  me  Mick’s  a 
rough  one,  but  he’s  not  a  bad  one, 
are  ye  now  Mick . c’mon  Ma¬ 

lone  snap  out  of  it,  them  days  is 
gone  forever,  you’d  have  yourself 
crying  if  you  didn’t  watch  out, 
ha  ha  real  tearjerker  Young  Wid- 
der  Malone,  need  towels  to  catch 
the  tears  .  .  lessee,  jacket’s  got  a 
zipper  ziiippo,  keep  the  cooties  in, 
now  the  chapeau,  guy  that  wore 
this  must’ve  had  a  head  like  a 
cannon-ball,  ha  ha  Malone  you’re 
a  character,  hey  buddy,  can  ya 
spare  a  dime  for  a  cuppa  coffee, 
poor  feller  proba’ly  hasn’t  had  a 
good  meal  in  weeks  .  .  .  dime  bud¬ 
dy,  almost  ready  lessee  few  bucks 
to  carry  me  along  .  .  can  wire 
ahead  when  I  get  tired  of  laugh¬ 
ing,  Malone  laughs  tonight,  ha  ha, 
Malone  you’re  a  shrewd  one  .  .  . 
thirty-four  years  and  a  mile  away, 
c’mon  Malone  start  movin’,  leave 
the  key  here  you  won’t  need  it, 
c’mon  Malone  the  end’s  back  this 
way  ....  lessee  one  car  from  the 
end,  clackety  clack  clackety  clack 
.  .  no  one  saw  me,  perfect  Malone 
perfect  .  .  good  the  door’s  open, 
can  jump  from  here  .  .  .  one  mile 
to  Dublin  town,  you’re  coming 
back  again  sir  ...  .  dirty  windows 
dirty  town,  there  she  be  .  .  Peter- 


shire  hard  on  the  right  Malone 
strong  on  the  left,  c’mon  Malone 
paydirt  ahead,  smoking  dirty  town 
Malone’s  home  Abe  Lincoln  born 
in  log  cabin,  Malone  in  Paddy- 
town,  Lincoln  president  Malone 
known,  Abe  Malone,  free  your 
troubles,  emancipator  of  woe, 
laugh  at  Malone  leer  Malone  leer 
....  old  gang’s  probably  gone, 
wonder  if  it’s  changed  much, 
smoking  dirty  town  St.  Mike’s 
your  tower  is  dirtier  ....  slowin’ 
down  Malone  bend’s  ahead  .  .  . 
c’mon  Malone  break  your  neck  . 
.  .  swings  in  .  .  one  hundred  yards 
and  you  jump  Malone,  cinder 
cushions  be  my  bed,  almost  here 
let’s  go  Malll  .  .  .  clackety  clack 
clackety  clackety  owoooo  damn 
cinders,  no  cut  best  pratfall  I’ve 
ever  done,  gonna  be  damn  sore  to¬ 
morrow  though,  shakealeg  Malone 
the  town  awaits  with  open  arms, 
Malone’s  town  Paddytown,  Paddy 
Mick  Malone  hail  Malone,  oho  Ma¬ 
lone  you’ve  a  few  laughs  ahead, 
Malone’s  known  Mick  Malone’s 
gone  .  .  .  "shure  and  he  stole  off 
one  night,  he  was  a  bad  one  he 
was,  it  was  him  that  did  it,  wasn’t 
he  after  leavin’ the  place  before  the 
cops  came  runnin’  in,  arrah  didn’t 
the  cops  do  a  job  on  him  though, 
broke  his  nerve  they  did,  an  him 
claimin’  he  was  innercent  all  the 
time  whin  someone  was  after  seein’ 
him  leave  the  place,  no,  no  one 
saw  him  do  it,  but  shur’nd  it 
must’ve  been  him,  he  was  always 
raisin’  the  divel  .  .  .  there  he  goes, 
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it’s  him  the  cops  are  after,  say  they 
couldn’t  prove  it  though,  broke 
his  nerve  they  did,  lookit  him 
hangin’  his  head,  tis  a  bad  sign 
whin  a  body  won’t  look  ye  in  the 
eye,  thank  God  I  kept  me  Jimmy 
away  from  him  ....  he  done  it 
.  .  shhhhhh  it’s  him  .  .  he  done  it, 
don’t  look  now  he’s  cornin’  ...  he 
a  man  Mick  face  the  world  c’mon 
Mick  buck  up  .  .  .  shhhhh  he’s 
comin  it’s  him,  the  divil  takes  his 
due  ....  ha  ha  go  to  sleep  now  or 
pookeyman  Malone  will  get  ye  . 
.  .  ha  ha  hahaha  .  .  look  out  Malone 

has  horns . Petershire  you’re 

a  dirty  rotten  scum  of  a  town, 
dirty  dir  .  .  gray  clothes,  sooty 
clothes  speckled  air  .  .  .  c’mon 
Malone  half  a  mile  to  town  . .  Pad- 
dytown  Petershire  Pat  and  Pete 
Malone’s  laugh  is  comin  Pat  and 
Pete  do  you  pardon  Malone  .  . 
Malone  who’s  he  ...  ha  ha  ..  . 
Mick  Malone  .  .  know  you  the 
name  .  .  .  Malone  the  comedian’s 
known  .  .  two  thousand  per  Ma¬ 
lone  .  .  can  I  have  yer  autograph 
mister  ....  wonder  if  the  house 
is  there  .  .  .  room  with  view  on 
the  tracks  ....  was  a  family  few 


years  back  down  by  the  track  .  .  . 
some  of  the  sons  still  around  town 
.  .  .  bad  lot  .  .  old  man  worked 
hard  too  .  .  .  one  of  the  sons  broke 
the  mother’s  heart  .  .  .  ran  into 
trouble  .  .  jumped  town  ....  and 
the  cock  was  heard  at  daybreak 
.  .  but  Malone’s  known  .  .  .  hey 
buddy  name’s  Malone  huh  .  .  . 
ain’t  any  relation  to  that  guy 
y’know  the  big  comedian  .  .  .  boy 
is  that  guy  great  .  .  laugh  a  minit 
.  .  .  too  bad  if  ya  was  a  relation  he 
might  be  good  for  a  touch  .  .  . 
Malone’s  known  .  .  Mick’s  dead 
.  .  .  thirty  five  years  and  Malone’s 
home  .  .  .  keep  on  the  tracks  Ma¬ 
lone  or  the  cinder’ll  ruin  the  feet 
.  .  soft  shoe  on  the  railroad  track 
.  ...  ha  ha  Pete  and  Pat  I’m  comin 
.  .  .  hey  buddy  can  ya  tell  me  the 
way  to  Spillane’s  ...  ha  ha  Ma¬ 
lone’s  laugh  and  Pat  and  Pete 
snubbed  Malone  and  Malone’s 

laughing . trainwhistle 

herald  Malone  all  hail  Malone 
oooeeeeee  my  God  the  train  the 
train  run  Mick  run  ...  I  triii  oh 
my  traiiin  noooooooo 


— John  Patrick  Davey 
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1  O  suggest  that  this  essay  is  not 
frankly  pedantic  borders  danger¬ 
ously  on  sheer  absurdity.  In  fact, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  plagiarise 
a  phrase  from  our  eminent  literary 
companion,  the  Heights,  I  have 
not  at  all  "avoided  the  pitfalls  of 
pedantry.”  But  it  is  so  only  be¬ 
cause  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Consider  a  moment,  if  you  will, 
the  medium  of  any  field  of  art. 
For  the  worker  in  stained  glass, 
the  medium  is  absolutely  no  more 
than  radiant  energy;  that  is,  pure 
sunlight.  You  may  question,  and 
not  without  reason,  the  validity 
of  that  statement.  If  so,  I  say  to 
you  that  the  most  elaborate  struc¬ 
ture  of  glasses  and  armatures  re¬ 
mains  as  nothing  without  sunlight. 
Granted,  the  glasses  do  play  an 
eminent  role,  but  that  role  is  al¬ 
ways  humbled  before  the  influ¬ 
ences  sunlight  will  have  upon  it. 

With  his  shaded  glasses,  the 
glassman  filters  a  picture  in  pure 
radiance.  He  is  the  chemist  of 
light,  working  only  in  the  most 
elusive  equations  of  energy,  his 
colour-precipitates  the  sheerest 
and  purest  known.  My  fine 
feathered  friend,  Mr.  Webster 
(I’m  told  by  some  of  my  lesser 
acquaintances  he’s  for  the  birds) , 
assures  me  that  stained  glass  is 
"glass  stained  (hence  the  term) 


by  metallic  pigment  fused  into  its 
substance,  producing  transparent 
colours,  these  to  be  effected  by 
transmitted  light.”  And  in  his 
own,  quite-acceptably-succinct 
way,  he  has  hit  it  right  on  the 
button!  Thank  you!  Mr.  Webster, 
but  for  our  purposes  I  think  that 
I  might  possibly  do  you  one  bet¬ 
ter!  Perhaps  the  closest  approach 
to  the  precise  nature  of  stained 
glass  is  this:  the  light,  having 
passed  through  the  glasses,  be¬ 
comes  a  sort  of  picture  in  lu¬ 
minous  mist,  only  with  the  water 
removed!  The  same  colours  and 
the  same  diffusive  radiances  are 
there,  but  there  is  no  (for  want 
of  a  better  word)  "fabric”  to 
support  them.  But  the  art  of 
stained  glass  is  not  all  ethereal  fire 
and  lovely  nothingness.  The 
colour-reactions  and  the  delicate 
equations  between  shade  and 
nuance,  between  light  and  shadow, 
are  supported  in  the  lowliest  of 
chemicals:  silicates,  oxides,  leads, 
irons,  and  bronzes.  It  is  the  sun¬ 
light  that  sublimates  them  to  the 
masterpieces  of  art  they  lay  their 
luminous  claims  to  be. 

Stained  glass  is  not  the  static  art 
that  is  painting.  It  depends  for 
its  very  existence  upon  light  itself, 
which  is  radiant  energy,  and,  as 
such,  cannot  of  its  very  essence, 
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be  static.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
not  a  good  idea  to  associate  stained 
glass  with  painting,  for  indeed, 
good  stained  glass  does  not  often 
make  for  good  picture.  There’s 
a  pretty  good  chance  that  any 
really  good  (as  to  accuracy  of  de¬ 
tail,  physical  symmetry,  etc.)  pic¬ 
tures  you  may  have  seen  of  stained 
glasses  are  actually  the  deft  re¬ 
touching  efforts  of  some  chap 
handy  with  a  brush  on  what  the 
camera  proved  as  disappointing. 
As  the  French  have  put  it  very 
neatly:  De  plus ,  chaque  planche 
a  ete  verifiee  et  corrigee ,  point 
par  point ,  devant  les  vitraux 
memes.  Mind  you,  it’s  la  photo¬ 
graphic  that’s  being  " corrigee” d\ 
Later  attempts  in  stained  glass 
have  almost-consistently  leaned 
towards  greater  realism  so  far  as 
portraiture  is  concerned,  but  few, 
if  indeed  any  at  all,  have  captured 
the  sheer  radiance  that  belongs  to 
windows  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Stained  glass  is  indeed  a  volatile 
art.  For  every  shade  of  light,  for 
every  angle  of  deflection,  there  is 
an  individual  aspect  to  the  colour- 
reactions  in  the  glasses.  For  sheer 
flexibility,  it  cannot  even  be  ap¬ 
proached.  It  never  appears  twice 
precisely  the  same.  Truly,  what 
may  one  day  be  an  ethereal  ex¬ 
plosion  in  colour,  another  day  may 
appear  a  dark,  brooding  serenity. 
What  may  one  day  appear  a 
blasting  contrast  may  another  ap¬ 
pear  a  most  subtile  equation  of 
light.  What  may  one  day  appear 


a  triumphant  red,  may  another 
appear  as  some  fragile,  watery 
off-shade.  What  may  one  time 
appear  a  purpureal-royal  (blue 
within  red),  may  another  time 
appear  a  livid  blue  sinking  into 
black.  As  with  the  sunlight,  so 
with  the  glasses:  Eminently,  then, 
stained  glasses  are  the  children  of 
light! 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  art  of 
stained  glass  is  not  all  sheer,  limpid 
loveliness.  Behind  the  subtile 
shades  are  centuries  of  struggle 
with  glass,  paint,  putty,  lead,  iron, 
theory,  design,  and  practical  ap¬ 
plication.  The  process  of  the  win¬ 
dow  is  a  prolix  and  involved  one. 
Though  the  purpose  of  this  essay 
is  far  from  definitive,  I  shall  ven¬ 
ture  on  what  I  believe  a  fairly- 
comprehensive  outline  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  For  knowledge  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  nature,  I  have  borrowed 
quite  freely  and  quite  extensively 
from  a  magnificent  opus  by  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Connick,  Adventures 
in  Light  and  Colour.  This  latter 
should  well  repay  the  intellectual 
curiosity  of  everyone  interested 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay. 
While  on  the  subject  of  apologies, 
please  excuse,  if  you  will,  the  pro¬ 
tracted  use  of  parenthetical  ex¬ 
planation,  but  it  is  only  with  this 
grammatical  indulgence  that  I 
can  simultaneously  effect  a  fairly  - 
smooth  sentence  structure,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  respectable  measure 
of  clarity.  I  must  own  that  it 
makes  for  rather  risky  rhetoric, 
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but  I’d  just  as  soon  keep  away 
from  my  friend  the  footnote, 
whom  I  heartily  detest  in  every 
instance!  But  let’s  get  back  to  our 
galloping  grammar,  even  though 
it  does  occasionally  stumble  over 
the  precious  parentheses. 

Having  decided  upon  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  design  (the  actual  por¬ 
trayal)  ,  the  lead-lines  (where  the 
lead  framework  was  to  go)  were 
drawn  through  the  figure,  usually 
in  places  which  would  not  violate 
the  obvious  continuity  of  the 
subject,  usually  around  the  entire¬ 
ty  of  main  features,  in  the  folds 
of  garments,  along  natural  physi¬ 
cal  lines,  etc.  The  glasses,  having 
been  selected  as  to  colour  and 
texture  (which  shall  be  treated 
of  later) ,  were  then  featured  in 
with  paint  and  annealed.  The 
glasses  were  then  framed  in  "lead” 
(according  to  one  medieval 
formula,  "pure  tin  with  one-sixth 
part  lead”) ,  usually  with  an  elastic 
putty,  to  prevent  breakage  and 
leakage,  should  the  windows  be 
suddenly  jarred.  Then  the  lead 
frames  were  soldered.  They  were 
next  affixed  (with  lead  ribbon, 
generally)  to  iron  or  bronze 
armatures  ("saddlebars”) ,  whose 
function  it  was  to  carry  the 
weight  of  the  entire  structure. 
The  lead  frames  themselves  were 
soft  and  extremely  heavy,  and 
without  the  iron  or  bronze  arma¬ 
tures  ("T-bars”)  would  collapse 
of  sheer  weight.  Sometimes  these 
armatures  were  worked  along  the 


lead-lines,  especially  where  the 
window  design  was  regularly- 
geometrical  and  not  at  all  sinuous. 
By  working  the  armatures  along 
the  lead-lines,  the  rather  obvious 
effect  of  saddlebars  running  the 
width  of  the  window  could  be 
"eliminate  d,”  comparatively 
speaking.  The  great  geometrical 
medallion  windows  are  examples 
of  such  consummate  integration 
of  frame  with  armature  that  very 
often  the  sheer  symmetry  of  the 
armatures  challenges  the  radiant 
beauty  of  the  glasses  themselves. 
By  extenuation  of  this  principle 
of  armature  integration,  the  lacy 
stonework  of  Gothic  architecture 
has  been  woven  right  into  the 
centres  of  these  great  round  win¬ 
dows. 

At  first  appearances,  it  might 
appear  that  the  heavy  lead  frames 
were  flatly  opposed  to  the  lumi¬ 
nous  purposes  of  stained  glass.  But 
this  was  not  so.  To  clarify  the 
point,  I  should  like  to  be  permitted 
to  translate  a  sentence  or  two 
from  an  article,  Vitraux  Francais 
des  Xlle  ET  Xllle  Steeles ,  by  M. 
Marcel  Aubert  (de  l’lnstitut) .  It 
goes  something  as  follows:  "The 
role  of  lead  frames  is  not  only  to 
keep  the  fragments  of  glass  in 
place;  by  the  nature  of  the  dark, 
definitive  strokes  they  form,  they 
further  serve  to  accentuate  the 
silhouettes  of  the  persons  depicted, 
the  features  of  the  face,  the  folds 
of  drapery,  the  details  of  garment 
and  accoutrement,  and  also  to 
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isolate  shades  whose  coming-to¬ 
gether  diminishes  or  accentuates 
considerably  their  validity  of 
colour.” 

Though  I  repeat  that  the  aim  of 
this  article  is  far  from  exhaustive, 
I  should  like  to  go  a  little  farther 
into  the  details  of  the  nature  of 
the  glasses  used,  colours,  paints, 
and  very  generally,  the  control  of 
light.  Since  the  actual  medium 
was  the  blending  of  colour,  the 
"filters”  which  lent  the  colour  to 
the  light — hence  the  glasses  them¬ 
selves — had  to  be  judiciously  se¬ 
lected  and  placed.  Pigments  which 
reacted  dismally  when  blended 
were  therefore  separated.  Where 
sheer  profusion  of  colour  was  the 
aim,  the  clashing,  often  dangerous 
colour-schemes  were  broken  with 
"panels”  of  "white”  glass.  These 
lent  the  warm,  melting  radiance 
of  sheer  sunlight,  and  blessed  the 
whole  colour-strife  with  some 
semblance  of  definition.  As  colour 
could  not  exist  in  a  vacuum,  so 
the  influences  upon  it  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  "Gems” 
(which  ranged  from  inexpensive 
jewels  to  bottle  bottoms)  were 
added  to  subdue  or  enliven  colour 
reactions.  They  were  either  an¬ 
nealed  right  onto  the  glasses  or 
were  inserted  in  holes  bored 
through  the  glass,  and  leaded  in. 
The  ones  that  were  annealed  on 
naturally  changed  the  colours 
more  internally  than  those  en¬ 
cased  in  lead.  Annealed  gems  have 
been  known  to  remain  just  as 


permanent  as  those  fixed  right 
into  the  glasses. 

Opalescent  glasses  lend  magni¬ 
ficently  to  diffusion,  but  this  dif¬ 
fusion  must  be  controlled.  The 
worker  in  stained  glass  was  con¬ 
stantly  faced  with  the  struggling 
race  for  a  precise  balance  between 
luscious  depth  and  brilliant  light: 
depth  and  brilliancy  always,  but 
without  impetuous  light  running 
away  with  the  whole  affair.  The 
balance  almost  -  always  leaned 
towards  impetuous  light,  but  the 
centuries  have  evened  the  scales  by 
removing  a  good  deal  of  it,  in  one 
way  or  another.  Opalescent  glasses, 
lending  as  they  do  to  diffusion, 
also  tend  to  become  opaque,  and 
are  therefore  not  the  first  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  worker  in  stained 
glass.  The  glasses  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  full  of  bubbles  and 
striations  (variations  in  thickness 
and  texture) ,  which  fact  inclined 
them  immeasurably  to  the  ideal 
glass,  a  glass  which  could  boast  an 
"active  translucence.” 

The  elements  down  through  the 
centuries  have  caused  erosion  in 
these  "imperfect”  glasses,  break¬ 
ing  down  the  bubbles  within  them. 
The  light  enters  these  broken 
bubbles,  and  their  spherical  walls 
retain  it,  without  entirely  break¬ 
ing  it  up,  as  would  happen  in 
opalescent  glasses.  The  result  is 
nothing  short  of  magnificent: 
continent  implosions  of  light,  one 
colour  within  another,  all  without 
the  fear  of  uncontrollable  light! 
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First,  last,  and  always  the  devour¬ 
ing  powers  of  light  had  to  be  con¬ 
trolled.  In  addition  to  paints, 
armatures  were  inserted  into  the 
designs,  lending  as  they  would,  a 
good  deal  of  shadow  and  depth, 
especially  if  they  were  of  any  pro¬ 
portion  themselves. 

But  the  centuries  remain  un¬ 
questionably  the  master  influence 
upon  colour  and  colour-reaction. 
Their  work  has  taken  the  form  of 
erosion  and  patinas  (films  of  cop¬ 
per  oxides) ,  which  have  both  in¬ 
tensified  and  subdued  all  colours 
(other  than  white)  to  masterful 
blends.  But  it  is  with  the  white 
glasses  that  the  centuries  may 
boast  their  supreme  accomplish¬ 
ment.  They  have  enriched  the 
"white”  (really  off-shades  of 
green  or  blue)  glasses  to  an  almost 
exquisitely-cultured  mother  of 
pearl.  This  is  the  one  colour  that 
remains  to  be  even  approached  in 
modern  glass-making. 

The  design  of  the  window  and 
its  armatures  had  much  to  do  with 
the  activity  of  light.  A  minute 
patterning  naturally  increased  its 
activity.  But  no  matter  how  in¬ 
tricate  the  pattern,  old  stained 
glass  will  not  throw  a  sharp 
colour-pattern  on  a  cathedral 
floor.  The  glasses,  eroded  before 
the  elements,  their  spherical  cells 
with  their  shimmering  walls  re¬ 
taining  the  light,  lend  a  quiet  old 
radiance,  never  enough  to  cast  a 
distinct  reflection  upon  the  floor. 
The  striations  in  the  glasses  "drag¬ 


ged”  sunlight  down  from  the  skies 
into  glasses  otherwise  inaccessible 
because  of  flying  buttresses  or 
some  other  architectural  member, 
into  glasses  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  utterly  flat  and 
lustreless. 

For  windows  which  never 
would  soar  into  the  explosive 
brilliance  of  pure  sunlight,  a 
special  type  of  window,  called  a 
grisaille ,  was  designed  and  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  lower  structure 
of  the  cathedrals.  These  "little 
sisters”  of  the  great  medallion 
windows  which  wantonly  un¬ 
wound  themselves  unto  the  sun¬ 
light,  were  smaller,  but  certainly 
no  less  beautiful.  Fashioned  of 
grey  (hence  the  name  r'gris”aille) 
or  white  glass,  when  exposed  to 
even  indirect  light,  they  became  a 
chased,  feathery  silver,  often  shot 
through  with  ruby  or  sapphire 
jewels,  and  surrounded  by  the  most 
geometrically  -  elaborate  borders 
("architectural  canopies”)  of 
gold,  or  cool,  emerald  green.  They 
were  indeed  fitting  approaches  to 
their  sisters  soaring  high  above 
them.  Appertinent  to  the  gris¬ 
aille  and  the  artistic  utilization  of 
frame  and  armature,  I  translate 
further  from  M.  Aubert’s  article: 
"The  Cistercians,  whose  rule  for¬ 
bade  the  employment  of  coloured 
glass,  have  fabricated,  by  means  of 
lead  frames  and  grisaille  alone, 
most  beautiful  windows,  uncol¬ 
oured,  and  of  a  design  quite  elab¬ 
orate.” 
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Glasses  were  further  subdued 
with  paint.  The  features  and  other 
physical  and  mechanical  details 
were  painted  with  an  oxidized 
compound  of  finely-ground  cop¬ 
per  (hence  the  explanation  of 
patinas) ,  green  glass,  and  "Greek 
sapphire”  (a  trade  name  for  blue 
glass) .  The  shade  of  the  paint  it¬ 
self  was  something  allied  to  our 
blue-black.  Once  painted,  the 
glasses  were  immediately  fired,  the 
paint  itself  becoming  vitrified  and 
annealed  onto  the  glass.  Analyti¬ 
cal  specimens  have  indicated  a 
substantial  quantity  of  protoxide 
of  iron  in  these  paints.  Though 
not  mentioned  as  a  specific  in¬ 
gredient,  its  presence  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  away  by  the  fact  that 
these  "paints”  were  oxidized  in 
iron  crucibles.  Other  colours  were 
used:  what  was  known  as  "gold 
stain”  because  of  its  exquisite,  yet 
dependable  (a  quality  which  no 
other  pigment  can  boast)  saffron 
tendencies,  was  actually  vitrified 
silver  oxide. 

And  now  the  last  and  most  sin¬ 
gularly-striking  aspect  of  the  art: 
colour.  Whatever  stained  glass 
may  lack  in  dimensional  depth, 
proportionate  symmetry,  or  vit¬ 
reous  varnish  is  at  once  more  than 
absorbed  by  its  compensations  of 
colour.  Ruby  and  limpid  sap¬ 
phire  are  pretty-nearly  always  the 
dominant  colour-themes,  but  sub¬ 
sidiary  greens,  golds,  purples, 
browns,  tans,  and  exquisite  pas¬ 
sages  of  white  have  been  used,  and 


with  admirable  success.  Still  the 
reds  and  blues  continue  to  dom¬ 
inate.  Of  these  two  colours  alone, 
the  subtile  graduations  of  shade 
which  can  be  effected  by  chemical 
addition  and  subtraction,  are  al¬ 
most  without  count.  These  two 
colours  and  their  nuances,  to¬ 
gether  with  white  for  definition 
and  black  for  luminous  vibrance, 
could  suffice  for  the  whole  art! 
Blue  is  diffusive  as  is  no  other 
colour;  spreading  its  shimmering, 
almost  intellectual  influences  upon 
frosty,  feathery  whites  and  fire- 
shot  rubies,  all  in  the  sheer  vi¬ 
brance  of  pure  sunlight  devouring 
black,  it  is  the  very  soul  of  the  art 
of  stained  glass!  And  red  is  al¬ 
ways  irresistibly  arresting,  wheth¬ 
er  in  the  wind,  bursting  gold  of  a 
summer’s  morn,  or  in  the  ,  pur- 
pureal  fires  of  a  cold,  cloudy  win¬ 
ter’s  sunset.  The  Lord  of  light 
has  spoken:  the  glasses  respond: 
they  are  the  children  of  light! 

Though  it  is  entirely  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  essay  to  present 
an  appreciation  of  stained  glass 
from  an  aesthetic  viewpoint,  in 
conclusion  I  should  like  to  have 
just  one  or  two  sentences  as  to  the 
cultural  and  spiritual  significance 
of  the  art.  Stained  glass,  which 
has  concededly  reached  its  cul¬ 
mination  in  the  cathedrals  of  Ca¬ 
tholicism  (Notre  Dame  de  Char¬ 
tres,  the  jewel  of  jewels) ,  is  the 
fruit  of  an  elemental  integration 
of  faith  with  art.  The  breathing 
glasses  somehow  realize  that  the 
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spiritual  has  moved  the  aesthetic: 
their  cultural  implications  are  sin¬ 
gularly  magnificent!  And  the 
glasses  of  the  twelfth  century  re¬ 
tain  that  realization  of  faith  as 
few  other  mediums  of  art  can  do. 
All  the  flashing  faith  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  is  captured  forever,  here  in 
these  cathedrals  of  falling  light. 

From  the  fiery  pools  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  sun,  a  red-winged  Seraphim 
dips  and  spills  the  fire  of  faith  in¬ 
to  the  fluid  depth  of  a  slender, 


white,  lancet-grisaille.  It  becomes 
a  rising  ebullition  of  faith  with 
light,  a  soaring  testament  to  man’s 
faith  in  God!  And  the  glasses 
continue  to  speak  their  language 
of  light  to  the  centuries,  until  the 
sun  shall  be  consumed  in  the  very 
glory  of  Him  to  Whom  is  their 
faith,  for  indeed  I  know  it  to  be 
true: 

Stained  glasses  are  everlastingly 
the  children  of  light.  Amen. 

— Luman  C.  Drake 
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song  for  three  lutes 

Long  have  you  beat  against  the  walls  of  thought 
And  cried  out  in  the  blackness  of  the  way. 

There  is  no  return 

And  you  have  found  nothing. 

Now  rest. 

Listen  to  the  strange  singing  of  the  sea 

And  the  swaying  song  of  branches  in  the  spring. 

Rise  with  the  music  by  the  river 
Through  the  diminuendo  of  the  dusk. 

And  wine  will  leap  a  giant  through  the  channels  of  your  blood 
And  find  you  in  the  ashes  of  your  soul. 

For  you  are  young 

And  youth  is  not  for  weeping 

In  the  passage  of  the  lost. 

— John  Plunkett 


breakfast 


(from  the  French  of  Jacques  Prevert) 


He  put  the  coffee 

In  the  cup ;  he  put  the  milk 

Into  the  coffee.  Then  he  stirred 

The  sugar  in  and  drank,  and  then  replaced 

The  cup. 

Without  a  word  to  me. 


He  lit 
A  cigarette 

And  blew  three  rings  of  smoke  — 

His  mouth  a  little  O,  the  rings 

Its  frail  enlargement.  In  the  tray  he  squashed 

The  butt. 

Without  a  word  to  me; 

Without  a  glance  at  me. 

He  rose 

And  placed  his  hat- 
Upon  his  head  with  care. 

He  glanced  outside  and  took  his  coat 
Because  it  rained  that  day.  He  put  it  on 
And  left. 

Not  a  word  — 

Not  a  glance. 


Amd  I, 

I  put  my  head 
Into  my  hands 
And  cried. 


George  A.  Blair 
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EGGY  was  busily  transferring 
sandwiches  from  the  caterer’s 
boxes  to  the  gold -rimmed  plates 
that  had  been  wedding  gifts  from 
her  mother’s  aunt,  when  Jerry 
made  his  way  back  into  the 
kitchen,  inexpertly  balancing  a 
tray  of  empty  glasses. 

"They  seem  to  be  having  fun, 
don’t  they?”  she  asked,  indicating 
the  sounds  of  merriment  that 
wafted  in  from  the  adjoining 
rooms. 

"Yeh,”  Jerry  agreed,  putting 
the  tray  of  glasses  on  the  sink, 
"Everything  seems  to  be  going 
along  all  right.” 

Somebody  was  at  the  piano, 
beating  out  a  rhythmic  accom¬ 
paniment  to  a  chorus  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  voices: 

"My  (thump)  heart  (thump) 
sighs  for  you 

(thump,  thump) 

"Cries  (thump)  for  you 
(thump,  thump) 

"Dies  (thump)  for  you  ...” 

"Who’s  playing  the  piano?” 
Peggy  asked. 

"Your  cousin  Angela,”  he  told 
her,  helping  himself  to  an  olive. 

"Poor  Angela!”  sighed  Peggy, 
"She’d  do  better  to  stick  to  her 
crocheting.  Awful,  isn’t  it?” 

"Well,  it  isn’t  good,”  Jerry  ad¬ 
mitted.  "Not  that  the  singing 
helps  much,”  he  added  generously. 

"And  that’s  mostly  your  fami¬ 
ly,”  Peggy  giggled. 


"Mostly  Uncle  Terence,”  Jerry 
corrected  her.  "He’s  a  good  old 
fellow,  but  give  him  a  couple  of 
drinks,  and  he  thinks  for  sure  he’s 
John  McCormack.” 

"I  guess  he’s  had  more  than  a 
couple,”  Peggy  countered.  "That 
big  bottle  of  whiskey  is  all  gone, 
and  —  oh,  dear,”  she  opened  the 
refrigerator  door  and  peered  in  at 
the  ice  trays  anxiously. 

"Darn  it  all,”  she  said.  "I’ve 
got  it  on  Fast  Freeze,  and  they’re 
still  nothing  but  water!” 

"No  ice  cubes?”  He  was  in¬ 
credulous.  "Why,  that  salesman 
told  me  we’d  never  run  out,  with 
all  that  extra  tray  space.” 

Peggy  busied  herself  with  the 
matter  of  arranging  sandwiches. 

"I  forgot  to  fill  the  extra  ones 
this  morning,”  she  admitted. 
"There  were  so  many  things  to 
think  of.” 

"No  ice  cubes!”  he  was  aghast. 
"But  what’ll  we  do?  There  isn’t 
anybody  we  can  borrow  from.” 

In  the  apartment,  it  had  been 
different.  There  was  always  some 
good-natured  neighbor  who  was 
likely  under  some  obligation  to 
you.  Just  rap  at  the  door,  present 
your  bowl,  and  presto!  Ice  cubes! 

Peggy  opened  the  refrigerator 
door  again. 

"I  hoped  they’d  freeze  right 
up,”  she  said.  She  poked  an  ex¬ 
ploring  finger  into  the  nearest 
tray. 
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"It’s  quite  cold,”  she  announced, 
hopefully. 

"Cold,”  he  groaned,  in  dismay. 
"They’ll  take  hours  to  freeze.  And 
I  don’t  even  know  any  place 
where  I  could  buy  some!” 

"Do  you  suppose  the  drug  store 
might  sell  them?”  she  suggested, 
helpfully.  "Or  a  bar  room,  if  you 
could  find  one?” 

"The  bar  room’s  out,”  he  told 
her  gloomily.  "This  town’s  dry. 
I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  drive  down 
to  the  center  and  try  the  drug 
store.”  He  glanced  at  his  watch 
and  shook  his  head. 

"Ten-thirty,”  he  said.  "That’s 
out,  too.  They’re  closed  by  now.” 

They  stood  and  looked  at  each 
other  helplessly  for  a  moment. 

"The  ginger  ale  is  good  and 
cold,”  Peggy  pointed  out.  "Do 
you  suppose  it’ll  do  without  ice 
cubes?  Maybe  they  won’t  even 
notice  it  by  now.  And  of  course, 
we’ll  be  having  hot  coffee  with 
the  sandwiches,”  she  added  bright- 

ly- 

"I  dunno,”  he  said  gloomily.  "I 
suppose  it’ll  have  to  do.” 

He  paced  around  the  kitchen 
aimlessly.  Their  very  first  party 
in  their  brand  new  home.  Every¬ 
thing  should  have  gone  off  with¬ 
out  a  hitch. 

"Do  you  suppose  that  couple 
next  door  .  .  .  ?”  Peggy  began. 

"I  dunno,”  he  said.  He  pulled 
the  blind  aside,  and  peered  out. 
"They’re  in,  anyhow.  There’s  a 
light  in  the  kitchen.” 

"You  go  out  and  ask  them,”  she 
coaxed. 


"Aw,  heck,  Peggy,”  he  pro¬ 
tested.  "I  don’t  know  them.  You 
see  her  once  in  a  while  anyhow.” 

"But  I  don’t  know  him,”  she 
demurred.  "Suppose  he  should 
answer  the  door?” 

"You  could  ask  for  her,”  he 
reasoned.  "What’s  their  name 
anyhow?” 

"I  don’t  remember,”  she  said, 
after  a  thoughtful  pause.  "It’s 
something  long.  I  think  it  begins 
with  a  "G”.  Her  first  name  is 
Helen,”  she  added,  brightly. 

"Oh,  fine,”  he  rejoined.  "I’ll 
look  great,  ringing  the  bell  at  ten- 
thirty  and  asking  for  Helen.  You’d 
better  go,”  he  said,  with  finality. 

"But,  darling,”  she  protested. 
"Look  at  all  I  have  to  do!”  She 
indicated  the  array  of  plates,  and 
the  boxes  of  fobd  upon  the  table. 
"Besides,”  she  added  pouting.  "It’s 
MY  anniversary  party,  too,  and 
here  I’ve  been  stuck  in  the  kitchen 
all  evening!  I’d  like  to  get  through 
sometime  tonight,  you  know.” 

He  sighed  in  audible  resigna¬ 
tion:  there  was  no  sense  in  wasting 
time  to  reason,  and  he  didn’t  dare 
risk  tears  in  the  presence  of  a 
houseful  of  relatives. 

"Okay,  okay,”  he  said.  "I  sup¬ 
pose  I’ll  have  to  be  the  martyr. 
Where  the  heck  do  we  keep  the 
bowls,  anyway?” 

The  little  house  next  door  was  a 
kind  of  reflection  of  their  own: 
one-and-a-half  stories  high,  its 
fresh  white  paint  gleaming  in  the 
moonlight,  its  windows  framed  by 
black  imitation-blinds.  Their  side 
entrances  faced,  so  that  he  had 
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been  able  to  see  the  light  in  the 
other  kitchen  from  the  window  of 
his  own,  and  their  tiny  one-car 
garages  squatted  side  by  side,  with 
only  a  row  of  hedgeplants  between 
them. 

If  he  had  been  on  friendlier 
terms  with  the  couple  next  door, 
he  would  have  pushed  through  the 
hedge  without  hesitation,  and  have 
been  within  a  dozen  steps  of  their 
kitchen  entrance.  But  having  less 
than  a  nodding  acquaintance,  he 
chose  the  circuitous  route  down 
his  own  flagstone  walk  to  the 
gravel  path  that  served  as  a  side¬ 
walk. 

As  he  passed  beneath  his  own 
living  room  windows  he  could 
hear  the  clamor  of  his  guests 
within.  Now  they  were  saluting 
in  song  that  perennial  party  girl, 
"Sweet  Adeline.” 

He  turned  from  the  sidewalk 
into  the  flagstone  path  of  his 
neighbor’s  little  plot.  This  would 
be  their  living'  room,  facing  his. 
Sure  enough,  the  white-coated 
brick  of  the  fireplace  chimney 
jutted  out  at  a  spot  exactly  op¬ 
posite  his  own.  There  was  a  faint 
reflection  of  light  showing 
through  the  windows,  such  as 
might  be  given  by  a  lamp  at  the 
far  side  of  the  room,  and  as  he 
passed  by  he  could  hear  the  sound 
of  loud  voices  from  within. 

"Probably  listening  to  tele¬ 
vision,”  he  thought. 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and 
considered.  Maybe  they  had  com¬ 
pany.  It  would  be  awkward  to 
ask  them  for  ice  cubes,  if  they 
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were  entertaining  guests  them¬ 
selves.  Still,  they  could  only  re¬ 
fuse.  But  he  kind  of  hated  to  be 
refused.  He  could  go  back  and 
tell  Peggy  he  didn’t  want  to 
bother  them  because  they  had 
company,  he  supposed,  but  of 
course,  that  wouldn’t  get  him  any 
ice  cubes. 

He  advanced  a  few  paces,  then 
hesitated  again.  The  voices  from 
the  living  room  grew  louder. 

"A  domestic  drama,  I’ll  bet,” 
he  told  himself.  Then  he  grinned 
at  his  own  cynicism. 

He  glanced  at  the  empty  bowl 
in  his  hand. 

"All  this  fuss  over  a  few  ice 
cubes!”  he  chided  himself.  "What 
the  heck.” 

He  squared  his  shoulders, 
grasped  the  bowl  firmly,  and 
strode  determinedly  up  the  path 
to  the  back  steps. 

The  kitchen  was  brightly 
lighted,  but  he  could  see  no  one 
within  as  he  glanced  through  the 
lightly-curtained  door-pane. 

The  voices  from  the  living  room 
seemed  even  louder  now,  but  they 
stopped  suddenly  at  the  sound  of 
the  door  chime. 

Strange,  thought  Jerry,  to 
switch  the  story  off,  just  because 
the  door  bell  rang.  Maybe  they 
thought  it  was  unexpected  com¬ 
pany  dropping  in,  and  hoped  to 
pretend  they  were  not  at  home.  If 
he  had  been  intent  on  paying  a 
friendly  social  Call,  he  would  have 
taken  the  hint,  and  departed. 

As  it  was,  he  stood  hesitatingly 
on  the  back  step,  uncertain  as  to 
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the  most  prudent  course  of  action. 
Should  he  ring  the  bell  again?  But 
it  was  so  obvious  that  they  had 
heard  it  the  first  time.  He  didn’t 
want  to  seem  to  be  demanding. 

He  had  just  about  decided  to 
slip  silently  back  to  his  own 
premises,  when  he  heard  the  sound 
of  footsteps  advancing  kitchen- 
ward. 

"Who  is  it?”  a  masculine  voice 
called,  gruffly. 

Jerry  was  momentarily  at  a  loss 
for  an  answer. 

"Who  is  it?”  demanded  the 
voice,  in  an  even  gruffer  tone. 

"Uh  ...  a  neighbor,”  Jerry  of¬ 
fered,  weakly. 

"Oh?”  There  was  a  pause. 
Then:  "Wait  a  minute,”  the  voice 
directed,  and  the  footsteps  re¬ 
treated. 

Jerry  heard  the  mumble  of  low¬ 
ered  voices  from  within,  as  though 
in  consultation.  They  began  to 
grow  louder,  and  in  a  sudden  flush 
of  embarrassment,  he  realized  that 
they  were  the  same  voices  he  had 
presumed  to  be  part  of  a  television 
drama. 

Obviously,  he  had  interrupted  a 
domestic  quarrel,  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  way  of  making  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  his  neighbors. 

"Oh,  for  cripes  sake,  don’t, 
then!”  he  heard  the  man’s  voice 
within  explode  in  exasperation. 

"Don’t  what?”  thought  Jerry. 
"Don’t”  come  into  the  kitchen? 
"Don’t”  answer  the  door?  "Don’t” 
let  him  in? 


He  wished  heartily  now  that  he 
had  not  been  so  intent  upon 
having  ice  cubes,  and  had  settled 
for  the  "cold”  ginger  ale. 

The  quick  heavy  footsteps  ad¬ 
vanced  again,  and  the  kitchen 
door  was  opened  suddenly.  His 
neighbor,  a  stockily-built  man  of 
medium  height,  stood  in  the  door¬ 
way,  scowling. 

"Hello,”  he  said  abruptly. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

Jerry,  feeling  ridiculous  in  his 
role  of  would-be  intruder,  in¬ 
troduced  himself,  and  explained 
his  errand. 

"We’re  having  a  little  party,” 
he  said,  "and  we’ve  run  out  of  ice 
cubes.  I  wonder  if  you  could  lend 
us  a  few.” 

He  proffered  the  bowl,  and  the 
other  man  took  it. 

"Come  in  a  minute,”  he  invited. 

Jerry  stepped  into  the  kitchen. 

His  neighbor  turned  his  head. 

"We  got  any  ice  cubes?”  he 
bawled,  in  the  direction  of  the 
living  room. 

There  was  no  reply  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Then  a  feminine  voice 
called  back  coldly:  "Are  you 
speaking  to  me?” 

The  master  of  the  house  visibly 
gritted  his  teeth,  and  avoided 
looking  at  Jerry. 

"Oh,  no,”  he  muttered,  under 
his  breath.  "I’m  talking  to  the 
kitchen  sink.” 

Aloud,  he  shouted  again:  "Have 
we  got  any  ice  cubes?”  and  again 
the  feminine  voice  came  in  tones 
that  seemed  to  freeze  her  words 
into  solid  substance: 
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"If  we  have,”  she  said,  "they’ll 
be  in  the  refrigerator.” 

Still  muttering,  the  man  crossed 
the  room  to  the  refrigerator, 
jerked  open  the  door  and  looked 
in. 

"Will  two  trays  be  enough, 
Mac?”  he  asked. 

"Oh,  that’ll  be  great,”  Jerry  re¬ 
plied,  hastily,  anxious  to  take  them 
and  begone.  "We  ran  out  un¬ 
expectedly  .  .  .  celebrating  our 
anniversary  .  .  .  wife  forgot  to 
put  the  extra  trays  in.”  He 
would  have  liked  to  stop  talking, 
but  in  his  embarrassment,  he 
babbled  on  and  on:  "You  know 
how  it  is  .  .  .  both  families  there 
.  .  .  couldn’t  think  of  any  place 
to  buy  them.” 

"Sure,  sure,”  said  the  other,  ab¬ 
sently,  emptying  the  frozen  con¬ 
tents  of  two  cube  trays  into  the 
big  glass  bowl. 

"Well,  thanks  very  much,” 
Jerry  accepted  the  proffered  bowl 
gladly.  "Hope  we  can  do  as  much 
for  you  sometime.” 

His  neighbor  had  refilled  the 
emptied  trays,  and  was  putting 
them  back  into  the  refrigerator. 

"Nothing  at  all.  Any  time,”  he 
repeated.  "An  anniversary  party, 
hey?”  he  mused,  coming  to  the 
door.  "What  anniversary  you 
celebrating?” 

"Our  first,”  Jerry  admitted,  a 
little  self-consciously. 

"Oh,  your  first!”  his  neighbor 
nodded,  as  though  with  under¬ 


standing.  He  leaned  thoughtfully 
against  the  door  jamb.  "Guess  I 
forget  what  it  was  like  to  celebrate 
them,”  he  said  a  little  wistfully. 
"I’ve  been  regretting  them  for  so 
long.”  Then,  rousing  himself,  he 
added,  a  little  dubiously:  "Well, 
good  luck  to  you  both!” 

Jerry  thanked  him  and  re¬ 
treated  hastily  through  the  hedges 
to  his  own  house. 

"Well,  for  goodness’  sake,”  Peg¬ 
gy  exclained  when  he  came  in.  "I 
thought  you’d  met  a  war  buddy 
or  something!  Oh,  goody,  you  got 
some.” 

"You  may  as  well  put  them  in 
the  refrigerator  because  we’ll  have 
to  get  some  of  those  glasses  washed 
before  you  can  make  any  more 
drinks.” 

He  put  the  bowl  of  ice  cubes 
down  upon  the  sink,  and  regarded 
her  intently  for  a  fraction  of  a 
moment. 

"You  mean,”  he  said,  menacing¬ 
ly.  "You  want  me  to  wash  the 
glasses?” 

"Well,  after  all,”  she  told  him 
reasonably.  "I’ve  only  got  two 
hands,  and  it  is  your  party,  too, 
you  know.” 

Silently  he  picked  up  the  bowl 
of  ice  cubes  and  put  it  into  the 
refrigerator,  and  silently  he 
glanced  at  the  trays  of  glasses, 
stacked  up  on  the  sink.  Then, 
thoughtfully,  he  looked  back  at 
Peggy,  still  hovering  over  plates  of 
sandwiches. 
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He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
with  a  sigh  of  resignation,  took 
off  his  coat,  and  began  to  turn  up 
his  short  sleeves. 

Peggy  slipped  off  the  apron  she 
had  been  wearing. 

"Here,”  she  directed.  "Tie  this 
around  you,  so  you  won’t  get 
wet.” 

"Nothing  doing!”  he  protested, 
backing  away.  "I  draw  the  line 
at  wearing  an  apron!”  He  folded 
his  arms,  and  looked  determined. 
"HI  wash  them  'as  is’,  or  not  at 
all,”  he  insisted. 

"But  darling,”  she  began. 

hie  interrupted  her  protest. 

"Listen,”  he  said,  grasping  her 
firmly  by  the  shoulders.  "I  want 
you  to  understand  something.  I 
love  you,  honest  I  do,  but  believe 
me,  Fm  not  going  to  be  pushed 
around  by  any  woman.” 

"Well,  who’s  pushing  you 
around?”  she  exclaimed,  soothing¬ 
ly.  "I’m  not  trying  to  push  you 
around.  My  goodness,”  she  said  in 
a  hurt  tone,  as  she  slipped  the 
apron  around  his  waist.  "I’m  only 
looking  out  for  your  interests.” 

She  gave  him  a  quick  little  hug, 
and  pushed  him  over  to  the  sink. 

The  door  from  the  living  room 
was  pushed  forward,  and  Uncle 
Terence  stood  in  the  doorway,  his 
round,  pink  face  aglow  with  hap¬ 
piness,  an  empty  glass  in  his  hand. 

"Well,  well!”  he  be  a  m  e  d  , 
coming  in  to  the  kitchen.  "What 
a  scene  of  domestic  bliss!” 


Peggy  blushed  prettily,  as  she 
picked  up  a  tray  of  sandwiches. 

"Thank  you,  Uncle  Terence,” 
she  said,  proferring  the  tray. 
"Won’t  you  have  something  to 
eat?” 

"Just  wait  ’til  I’ve  had  a  bit  of 
something  to  wet  me  whistle,”  he 
told  her,  indicating  the  glass  in  his 
hand. 

"Fine  young  woman,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  nodding  his  head  after 
her  as  she  disappeared  through  the 
doorway.  "Tell  me,  Jerry  boy, 
where  do  you  keep  the  makings? 
Ah,  sure,  you  needn’t  have 
bothered,”  he  protested  as  Jerry 
refilled  his  glass.  "I’d  have  poured 
one  out  for  meself!” 

"Let’s  have  a  toast,”  he  pro¬ 
posed,  raising  his  glass.  "To  the 
ladies,  God’s  fairest  creatures!” 

He  put  the  glass  to  his  lips,  and 
gulped  his  drink  with  relish,  while 
Jerry  leaned  against  the  sink,  and 
sipped  his  absently. 

"Come,  now,  boy,”  directed 
Uncle  Terence,  wiping  his  mouth 
with  the  back  of  his  hand.  "Let’s 
fill  ’em  up  again,  and  go  in  and 
join  the  others.  Sure,  they’ll  all 
want  to  drink  a  toast!” 

Jerry  regarded  the  stacked-up 
glasses  ruefully  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  sighed  and  plunged  his 
hands  into  the  dishpan. 

"Oh,  sure,”  he  told  the  old  man, 
without  enthusiasm.  "Just  wait 
’til  I  get  through  washing  dishes.” 

— Mary  C.  McAuley 


our  town  with  elephants 

Testimony:  When  he  came  home  I  asked  the  same  question 

And  it  brought  the  same  results 

Verdict:  Decree  granted 

(And  ex-Mrs.  Blaine  Brown  smiled  sweetly 
and  her  husband  ranted ! ) 

And  ex-Mrs.  Blaine  Brown  with  her  alimony  left  town 
And  with  this  treasure  she  sought  some  pleasure 

(Reports  had  it  that  she  took  up  with  everyone 
from  a  gigolo  to  a  maharajah 
And  comments  ran  from  "disgusting”  to  "roger.” 

Mrs.  Blaine  Brown  did 
A  Maharajah  that  is 
Who  wooed  her  until 
She  was  his 

She  rode,  via  elephant,  to  become  his  wife 
And  so  started,  she  thought,  an  exotic  life. 

(This  would  be  it  —  true  love  at  last! ) 

But  life  was  quite  different  and  too  too  rural 
Besides  her  husbands  wives  were  plural 

And  things  were  not  quite  the  same 

For  Maharanni  Brown  and  Blaine 

For  the  honeymoon  waxed  a  bit  cold 

And  her  husband  thought  she  was  getting  old 

Hence  started  his  quest  for-another  life 
And  took  to  his  bosom  a  younger  wife. 

(And  the  Maharanni  said  she’d  show  him!  But  there  wasn’t  a  law 
court  for  a  thousand  miles.  He  purposely  did  this,  she  said. 

But  what’s  the  use  anyway,  she  didn’t  have  a  sou.) 
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So  she  sat  around  the  harem  and  spread 
And  said,  "To  hell  with  it!” 

And  ate  as  much  as  she  pleased 
And  didn’t  watch  a  calorie. 

A  few  years  later  she  died  overweight 

No  one  missed  her 

But  it  is  said  in  sport 

She  died  frantically  looking  for 

a  law  court. 


case  dismissed 


Joseph  Graciewicz 


THE  RIDDLE  OF  THE 
RUSSIAN  FIREBIRD 


HE  scandal-provoking  1913 
premiere  in  Paris  of  "La  Sacre  du 
Printemps”  (The  Rite  of  Spring) , 
by  the  "Russian  Firebird,”  Igor 
Stravinsky,  produced  one  of  the 
most  admired  musical  melees  in  all 
symphonic-ballet  history. 

"The  old  Comtesse  de  Pourtales 
claimed  the  music  was  personally 
insulting;  Saint-Saens  resented  the 
bassoon’s  opening  on  a  high  C; 
Maurice  Ravel  cried  on  hearing 
that  the  composer  was  "ill”;  Flor- 
ent  Schmitt  called  the  Austrian 
ambassador  a  moron  for  laughing; 
Claude  Debussy  shouted  for  every¬ 
one  else  to  keep  quiet;  and  Pierre 
Monteux,  the  conductor,  could 
not  hear  what  he  was  conducting 
over  the  uproar.  The  fashion¬ 
able  critic  of  Figaro  dismissed  both 
music  and  pigeon-toed  choreogra¬ 
phy  as  'laborious,  puerile  barbar¬ 
isms  and  comic  impertinences’.” 
—  (New  Yorker) 

Anecdotes  of  this  sort,  im¬ 
proved  in  the  retelling,  are  often 
hard  to  verify;  but  the  truth  is 
that  "The  Rite  of  Spring,”  with 
its  pictures  of  pagan  Russia,  had 
stirred  up  the  proverbial  nest  of 
hornets.  Audiences  were  either 
of  the  camp  of  Saint-Saens,  who 
sat  throughout  the  performance 
with  his  head  in  his  hands,  mur¬ 
muring:  "This  is  not  music — it  is 


insanity;”  or  else,  they  assume  the 
defense  as  did  H.  T.  Parker,  who 
reviewed  the  first  Boston  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  "Rite”  in  1924:  "It  is 
believable  that  a  future  historian 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  will  note  in  particular  the 
Symphony  concert  of  Friday, 
January  25,  1924.  Then  and  there, » 
he  may  write,  was  first  heard,  in 
Boston,  a  masterpiece  that  had  al¬ 
tered  the  whole  course  of  music  in 
our  time,  that  had  become  beacon 
and  goal  to  a  whole  generation  of 
composers  up  and  down  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Ameircan  continents.” 

Too  little  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  upon  this  historical  occa¬ 
sion  of  1913,  for  this  particular 
piece  of  music  has  indeed  "altered 
the  whole  course  of  music  in  our 
time,”  and  Mr.  Parker’s  prediction 
has  prevailed  precariously  over  the 
more  faint-hearted  one  of  certain 
of  his  colleagues,  that  sensations 
as  stark  as  this  could  not  possibly 
endure,  and  must  be  considered  as 
something  approaching  musical 
perversion,  a  consuming  canker, 
therefore. 

Even  though  Mr.  Parker’s  pre¬ 
diction  has,  for  all  argumentative 
and  factual  purposes,  superseded 
such  morose  and  embittered  ex¬ 
clamations  of  noted  musicians  like 
Saint-Saens,  Debussy  and  Ravel, 
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nevertheless,  the  fact  remains,  that 
Stravinsky  had  reached  with  the 
"Rite  of  Spring”  such  a  zenith  of 
creative  intensity — or  perhaps  the 
nadir  of  aesthetic  sterility — that 
almost  any  work  which  followed, 
and  there  were  many,  was  bound 
to  disappoint.  Moreover,  "The 
Rite”  was  not  the  dawn  of  a  gen¬ 
uine  new  era  in  modern  music,  but 
the  twilight  of  an  overripe  phase. 

The  "Rite”  is  manifestly  a  work 
of  impressionism,  the  total  effect 
of  which  is  in  the  element  of  sur¬ 
prise;  a  terrifying  application  of 
brutal,  stark,  realistic  rhythm,  di¬ 
vorced  from  melody  and  em¬ 
ployed  purely  for  its  own  sake ;  an 
unmitigated  assemblage  of  violent, 
startling  dissonance,  atonality  and 
polyharmony  with  hardly  a  bar  of 
orthodox  harmony  to  be  found 
anywhere.  It  is  a  tonal  picture  of 
the  coming  of  Spring  in  pagan 
Russia,  enveloped  in  a  boundless 
ferocity  of  rhythms  that  embrace 
a  vast  gamut  of  cacophonous, 
complex  and  intense  cadences; 
sadistic,  frenzied,  portentous  emo¬ 
tionalism  that,  as  one  indignant 
Britisher  commented,  "stood  for 
all  the  unnamable  horror  of  revo¬ 
lution,  murder  and  rapine;”  and 
which  revulsed  New  Yorkers 
shouted  down  as  "the  blasphemous 
destruction  of  music  as  an  art” — 
while  to  later  performances  sensa¬ 
tion-seekers  flocked  as  they  would 
to  a  mobster’s  funeral. 

The  provoker  of  the  tempest 
was  a  small-sized,  slight-figured 


Russian  with  the  full  lips  and 
slanting  eyes  of  a  Tartar — a  cold 
iconoclast,  experimenter  and  hater 
of  all  sentiment.  Igor  Stravinsky, 
the  super-realist,  has  been  given 
the  dubious  accolade  of  being  the 
nucleus  of  the  whole  ultra-mod- 
erriist  movement  in  music,  where¬ 
in  atonality  reigns  supreme  and 
notes  without  the  benefit  of  a  key 
center  are  juxtaposed  in  counter¬ 
point  that  cries  for  mercy. 

More  than  other  composers,  he 
epiotmizes  the  musical  upheaval 
that  took  place  concurrently  with 
social,  economic  and  political  up¬ 
heavals  following  "the  war  to  end 
all  wars.”  His  music  reflected  the 
profound  changes  wrought  in 
every  phase  of  man’s  activity  and 
thought  during  the  second  and 
third  decades  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  "It  reflected  a  cold,  hard 
cynicism,  a  disdain  of  sentiment, 
a  preoccupation  with  pure,  steely 
mechanics,  mixed  with  occasional 
outbursts  of  an  almost  frenzied 
despair — in  brief,  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  race  of  men  whose 
faiths,  traditions  and  sentiments, 
whose  moorings  to  a  nostalgic  past 
were  all  blasted  away  in  the  shell¬ 
shock  of  a  monstrous  war.” — 
( Richard  A.  Leonard) 

Few  composers  have  been  more 
completely  unpredictable  when 
musicologists  and  critics  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  classify  him  in  a  set 
category.  Stravinsky  has  fluctu¬ 
ated  from  impressionism,  to  ultra¬ 
modernism,  to  neo-classicism — 
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and  mirable  dictu — to  jazz.  Later, 
he  publicly  declared  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  Tchaikowsky,  to  the  utter 
bewliderment  of  many  of  his  ul¬ 
tra-modernist  followers  who  had 
already  relegated  the  Russian  arch¬ 
romanticist  to  a  waxworks  of  long 
forgotten  horrors. 

The  "Russian  Firebird”  still  en¬ 
joys  the  undisputed  partisan  emi¬ 
nence  and  prestige  that  he  held  for 
the  post -World  War  I  period.  He 
has  been  dubbed  a  musical  oppor¬ 
tunist,  and  an  innovator  who  used 
the  principle  of  "a  barrel  of  brass 
and  a  ton  of  hardware”  to  buy 
popular  recognition  arid  fame  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime.  His  notable  fail¬ 
ure  in  melodic  invention  has  been 
declaimed  time  and  again.  This 
factor  is  not  likely  to  mar  the  en¬ 
during,  incontrovertible  reputa¬ 
tions  of  his  three  popular  ballets 
produced  between  1909  and  1914: 
"Firebird,”  "Petrouchka”  and 
"The  Rite  of  Spring.”  This  was 
the  time  when  his  natural  impulses 
and  his  Russian  heritage  of  strong, 
primitive  emoitonalism  were  given 
free  rein.  As  soon  as  he  sought  to 


restrain  these  impulses  and  instead 
apply  his  tremendous  technical 
skill  to  the  recondite  and  the  un¬ 
emotional,  his  work  suffered  as  a 
consequence. 

But  there  still  persists  the  in¬ 
superable  fact  of  the  Stravinsky 
enigma — "The  Rite  of  Spring.” 
In  spite  of  its  rudimentary  out¬ 
lines,  it  is  highly  sophisticated  and 
decadent;  it  represents  the  impres¬ 
sionist  movement  developed  finally 
to  over-practicality. 

But  a  span  of  years  must  still 
pass  before  any  final  critical  esti¬ 
mate  can  be  made  of  Igor  Stravin  ¬ 
sky’s  fundamental  importance  as 
a  contributor  to  the  thesaurus  of 
music.  Only  personal  experience 
guided  by  an  open  mind  can  suf¬ 
ficiently  grasp  the  intricacies  and 
problems  involved  in  modern  mu¬ 
sic,  its  masterpieces  and  its  com¬ 
posers.  And  the  question  still  re¬ 
mains  a  question  of  potential  dis¬ 
pute.  For  who  shall  decide  when 
even  musicians  of  rank  disagree 
vehemently? 

— Frederic  J.  Beaudoin 


song  of  a  widow 

(from  the  German  of  Rilke) 


In  the  beginning,  life  was  sweet  to  me. 

It  warmed  my  spirit;  made  my  heart  more  free 
To  feel,  to  speak.  How  was  I  to  see 
That  it  treats  all  young  people  so? 

I  didn’t  even  know  then  what  life  was 
Then,  suddenly,  year  after  year  would  pass  — 

No  longer  sweet  or  new,  no  longer  glorious 
As  if  the  old  life  had  been  broken  in  two. 

It  can’t  be  blamed  upon  me  or  you 
We  had  patience  enough,  we  two, 

But  death  had  none. 

I  saw  him  come,  ’though  low  he  crept. 

I  watched  him  take  you  as  you  slept. 

I  was  not  the  one. 

No.  I  was  spared.  He  did  not  take  me. 

But  is  my  life  more  than  held  in  fee  — 

A  debt  for  Fate  to  demand? 

Fate  wants  not  only  our  joy  returned, 

But  every  shriek,  every  pain  that  has  burned; 

And  he  buys  back  our  sorrow  at  secondhand. 

Fate  came  and,  in  nothingness,  redeemed 
Every  old  wrinkle  that  had  seamed 
My  face:  every  step  I  took  here. 

He  held  a  daily  bargain  spree 
And,  when  I  was  empty,  deserted  me 
And  left  me  standing  open  to  the  air. 

— John  McLelLan 
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ten,  came  half-awake.  He  pulled 
the  bedclothes  closer  about  him 
against  the  cold,  gaining  courage 
to  get  up  from  the  bed  and  get 
into  his  clothes.  Finally,  at  the 
insistent  requests  of  his  mother 
which  came  muted  to  him  through 
the  door  to  the  kitchen,  he  rose. 
He  dressed  with  fingers  trembling 
from  the  cold,  thin  shoulders 
hunched.  Cold;  and  the  rancid 
smell  of  burning  bacon;  fried  eggs 
which  John  knew  would  be  greasy. 

Although  John  was  his  mother’s 
pet  and  pride,  she  never  thought 
of  giving  him  decent  food.  To 
learn  to  cook,  she  felt,  would  in¬ 
dicate  submission  to  John’s  father, 
a  sign  that  she  was  only  a  house¬ 
wife.  Privately,  Marian  Rafferty 
(nee  Queenan,  she  always  used  to 
add)  felt  that  her  present  status 
was  only  temporary.  She  felt 
that  she  was  only  on  leave  from  the 
business  world,  from  the  office 
where  she  had  worked  for  almost 
a  year  between  graduation  from 
St.  Patrick’s  and  marrying  the 
greenhorn  she  had  met  at  a  dance 
at  Hibernian. 

John  slipped  into  the  kitchen 
and  shut  the  door  behind  him.  He 
stood  submissively  as  his  mother 
put  her  arms  around  him  and 
kissed  him.  She  felt  sloppy,  her 
body  loose.  "Not  like  when  she’s 


dressed  up,”  he  thought,  vaguely 
wondering  why.  John’s  younger 
sister  and  his  father  sat  at  the 
breakfast  table.  Marian  walked 
over  from  the  stove  and  slapped 
the  food  in  front  of  them,  and 
then  sat  down  and  resumed  the 
morning  lecture  to  her  husband. 

"I  should’ve  known  you’d  be 
out  of  work  half  the  time.  My 
mother  warned  me  to  get  a  man 
with  a  steady  job;  I  should’ve  lis¬ 
tened  to  her.” 

Her  husband  did  not  lift  his 
head  from  the  plate. 

"Why  didn’t  you  take  Pa’s  offer 
to  get  you  on  the  El  when  you  had 
the  chance?  Maybe  by  now  you’d 
be  on  steady  and  we’d  be  living 
someplace  decent  and  getting  some 
decent  clothes  for  the  children.” 
She  paused,  and  then  declared  ve¬ 
hemently,  "If  it  wasn’t  for  the 
kids  I’d  leave  right  now.” 
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John’s  little  sister  began  to  snif¬ 
fle  quietly. 

"Ah,  what’s  the  matter  with 
her?”  John  asked  himself.  "She’s 
heard  Ma  say  that  a  million  times 
before.”  He  kicked  at  her  under 
the  table,  but  his  foot  made  con¬ 
tact  sooner  than  he  thought  it 
would. 

His  father  looked  up  slowly. 
"Would  I  be  presumin’  too  much 
if  I  was  to  think  that  was  meant 
for  your  sister?” 

John’s  mother  looked  up  puz¬ 
zled.  Rafferty  Senior  continued, 
anger  creeping  into  his  voice. 
"You  do  run  like  a  baby  from  boys 
your  own  size  and  smaller,  but 
you’re  brave  enough  to  be  kicking 
your  little  sister.”  He  half-rose 
from  his  chair  and  reached  across 
the  table  to  his  son.  But  his  wife 
grabbed  his  wrist  arid  put  her  arm 
protectingly  around  John.  "Don’t 
you  dare  touch  him,  you  brute,” 
she  cried,  and  launched  into  an 
enumeration  of  her  husband’s 
brutish  qualities. 

He  sat  down  slowly  and  looked 
directly  at  his  son.  "Neither  fish 
nor  fowl,”  he  snarled,  and  then 
turned  to  his  wife.  "You  know 
you’ll  spoil  him  from  ever  being 
a  man,  with  your  pettin’  and  pat- 
tin’.” 

John’s  mother  pulled  him  away 
from  the  table,  over  to  the  sink. 
Wetting  a  comb,  she  parted  his 
hair.  John  was  uncomfortably 
aware  of  his  father’s  gaze.  When 
she  had  finished,  she  helped  him 


on  with  his  coat  and  handed  him 
his  books. 

As  John  went  down  the  ill- 
lighted  stairs  he  heard  his  mother 
cry  after  him,  "Do  your  lessons 
and  be  a  good  boy  and  don’t  get 
into  any  fights.” 

John  walked  through  the  clear 
geometric  patterns  of  sunny  and 
shadowed.  He  hated  these  streets, 
the  bleak  right  angles  of  South 
Boston  streets,  the  incised  shad¬ 
owed  doorways,  the  windows  that 
looked  painted  on.  And  the  trees. 
"God  didn’t  grow  them  there,”  he 
thought,  "the  Park  Department 
cut  holes  in  the  sidewalk  and  stuck 
them  in.” 

John  hated  all  of  it,  and  was 
afraid.  He  hadn’t  known  exactly 
what  his  father  meant  when  he 
had  called  him  neither  fish  nor 
fowl,  but  he  had  understood  the 
tone  of  his  father’s  voice.  He 
heard  his  father’s  voice  saying, 
"Your  own  size  and  some  smaller.” 
"Why  can’t  I  take  them,  especially 
that  guy  Eddie  Ryan — he  thinks 
he’s  tough.  I  could  learn  to  fight. 
I’ll  go  to  some  gym,  where  nobody 
knows  me.  'Ya  wanna  fight,  huh, 
kid?  Well,  put  on  the  gloves  and 
get  in  the  ring  with  that  guy.’  I’ll 
fight  the  guy  everybody  thinks  is 
good.  'Say,  lookit  that  kid  pound¬ 
in’  Sammy  around.’  'What  timin’ 
the  kid’s  got,  he’s  a  natcherl.’  ” 

"I’ll  be  fighting  prelims,”  John 
thought,  "but  not  for  long.  I’ll  be 
walking  down  the  aisle  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  never  mind  the 
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Boston  Garden — nobody  around 
here  will  know.  Harry  Ballou  will 
be  up  in  the  middle  of  the  ring  in 
his  tux,  stretching  up  to  the  mike, 
'And  here,  to  the  vociferous  ac¬ 
claim  of  this  vast  aggregation, 
comes  the  contender,  Killer  Jack 
Rafferty!’  Then  Ruby  Goldstein’ll 
have  us  out  there  with  our  han¬ 
dlers.  'You  boys  know  the  rules, 
no  low  blows,  go  to  neutral  cor¬ 
ner  .  .  .  break  clean  in  .  .  .  and 
come  out  fightin’!’  The  other 
guy’ll  be  nervous.  I’ll  smile  and 
think,  'You  ain’t  gonna  be  champ 
long,  boy.’  Then  the  bell’ll  ring 
and  I’ll  come  out  stalking  the  guy 
like  a  deadly  cat  ...” 

Eddie  Ryan  stood  outside  the 
schoolyard  with  his  friends.  John 
Rafferty  approached  unseeingly, 
poised  in  a  stealthy  crouch,  arms 
extended.  "'Hey,  you  guys,  get  a 
load  of  this!”  Eddie  yelled  de¬ 
risively-,  as  he  slapped  at  John’s  ex¬ 
tended  fist.  Eddie  did  not  realize 
that  he  had  just  put  himself  into 
the  ring  with  the  leading  con¬ 
tender  for  the  world’s  heavy¬ 
weight  crown.  Quicker  than 
thought,  the  contender  jabbed 
skilfully  with  a  left,  then  shut  his 
eyes  and  swung  a  roundhouse 
right. 

Eddie,  sitting  on  the  sidewalk, 
was  not  half  as  surprised  as  John 
standing  above  him.  John  jumped 
on  Eddie,  knocking  him  flat,  and 
began  to  pummel  him  with  both 
hands.  Suddenly,  out  of  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  eye  he  saw  long  black 


skirts  and  a  dangling  crucifix 
moving  quickly  towards  him.  A 
moment  later  he  was  pulled  off 
Eddie. 

"Oh  gee,  Sister  Superior!”  John 
trembled  under  her  gaze. 

"John  Rafferty,”  she  said,  "sure¬ 
ly  you,  of  all  people,  know  better 
than  that.”  The  Sister  marched 
him  to  her  office,  where  she  wrote 
a  note.  "Take  this  to  your  moth¬ 
er,”  she  said,  "and  bring  back  an 
answer  tomorrow.” 

When  John  left  the  school,  ses¬ 
sions  had  already  started.  It  felt 
strange  to  be  walking  through  the 
empty  schoolyard  when  the  rest 
of  the  kids  were  in  school,  and 
strange  to  be  walking  home  at  this 
time  of  a  weekday.  As  he  walked 
up  the  stairs  he  wondered  what 
his  mother  would  say,  or  rather 
how  long  it  would  take  her  to 
say  it. 

John  opened  the  door  softly  and 
was  surprised  to  see  that  his  father 
was  still  at  home.  This  added  even 
more  to  his  discomfort.  His  father 
sat  with  his  stocking  feet  propped 
up  on  the  stove,  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  a  jigger  of  Irish  whisky  in 
one  hand.  He  looked  up  at  his 
son  just  as  his  wife  walked  in  from 
another  room. 

"What’s  the  matter?”  Mrs.  Raf¬ 
ferty  almost  shrieked.  "Are  you 
hurt?” 

John  handed  her  the  note.  Her 
hands  were  shaking  as  she  read  it, 
and  then  handed  it  to  her  hus¬ 
band. 
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"Just  read  what  the  Sister  had 
to  say  about  your  son.” 

Mr.  Rafferty  looked  at  the 
scrawled  note.  "Ah,  the  Sister 
has  has  a  fine  hand,  God  forgive 
me,  a  fine  hand,”  he  said.  "Be 
heavens,  the  boy’s  had  a  fight — an’ 
won  it,  too!” 

John’s  mother  piled  invective  on 
her  husband  with  skill  muscled  by 
practice.  "Instead  of  reprimand¬ 


ing  your  son  you  sit  there  and 
smirk.  Well,  I’m  going  down  and 
see  Sister  Superior  right  now 
and — ”  Still  talking,  she  left  the 
room  to  get  her  coat.  John  looked 
at  his  father. 

John  Rafferty,  Sr.,  slowly  lifted 
his  glass  and  smiled  at  his  son: 
"And  a  drink  to  you,  man  of  the 
house!” 

— Francis  E.  O’Brien 


PATRICIA 


SoMEONE  up  in  heaven  had 
made  a  mistake  and  turned  on  the 
moon  too  early.  It  was  only  four 
o’clock  and  the  sun  would  still  be 
shining  had  not  a  bank  of  snow 
clouds  risen  up  from  the  south 
and  covered  it.  As  it  was,  the  little 
half-moon  was  doing  an  admirable 
jot'  of  substituting  for  the  sun, 
almost  visibly  straining  to  give 
more  light. 

It  did  succeed  in  casting  very 
faint  shadows,  Peter  noticed  un¬ 
consciously.  He  had  been  staring 
out  the  window  for  an  hour  now 
without  realizing  it  and  the  scene 
had  seeped  into  an  obscure  corner 
of  his  mind.  His  perception  of  it 
gave  his  thoughts  more  or  less  of  a 
fixed  point  to  wander  from. 

Pat  was  lying  on  the  couch  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  room,  reading 
a  book.  She  had  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  talking  book 
machines  whose  speed  can  be 
regulated,  and  she  had  it  turned 
up  so  fast  that  the  reader’s  words 
merged  into  a  sort  of  falsetto  gib¬ 
berish  that  could  be  understood 
only  by  great  concentration  on 
the  part  of  the  listener.  Pat  liked 
this  one  better  than  the  new  ma¬ 
chines  that  had  only  one  speed. 
She  could  get  through  a  book 
faster  this  way. 

"This  book  is  continued  on  the 
next  record,”  the  phonograph 
blurted. 


Pat  got  up  and  changed  the 
record. 

"Page  nineteen:  The  Covenant. 
'Pointing  with  one  finger  at  the 
smoking  images  Ab-Ram  asked, 
"Who  made  them  without  my 
knowledge  or  permission?’  ” 

Pat  settled  back  comfortably  on 
the  couch.  Peter  had  it  in  mind 
to  say,  "You’ll  strain  your  ears, 
reading  in  that  dim  light,”  —  but 
he  didn’t  feel  much  like  joking. 
He  was  too  nervous.  Tonight 
would  decide  whether  Pat  would 
go  on  reading  talking,  books  or 
would  start  printed  ones,  and 
though  Pat  seemed  to  have  control 
over  her  excitement,  he  couldn’t 
check  his. 

He  looked  over  at  her.  At  first 
all  he  could  see  was  a  greenish- 
black  negative  image  of  the  win¬ 
dow  before  his  eyes,  but  finally 
she  came  into  focus.  There  was 
nothing  particularly  beautiful 
about  her,  especially  now  since  her 
eyes  were  covered  by  a  huge  white 
bandage  that  at  first  glance  made 
her  look  positively  ugly.  It  looked 
as  if  the  whites  of  her  eyes  had 
grown  and  were  on  the  way  to 
covering  her  entire  face.  At  a 
closer  look,  however,  which  few 
except  Peter  had  this  past  week 
given  her,  it  could  be  seen  that 
her  features  not  under  the  bandage 
were  regular,  with  cheek  bones 
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perhaps  a  trifle  too  high  and 
prominent. 

It  was  her  smile  that  captivated. 
She  possessed  an  elusive,  ethereal 
smile,  with  a  touch  of  sadness. 
Many  women  have  a  studied  smile 
of  this  type,  but  hers  had  a  con¬ 
vincing  naturalness  to  it  that  made 
it  unique  and  in  a  way  unforget¬ 
table.  A  fact  that  made  it  more 
alluring  was  that  it  was  never 
directed  straight  at  anyone;  it 
always  favored  the  wall,  or  empty 
space. 

Peter  often  wondered  whether 
he  married  the  smile,  the  girl,  or 
the  blindness.  He  wanted  partly 
to  see  whether  his  money  could 
bring  the  sight  she’d  never  had. 

When  they  first  met,  he 
thought  her  blindness  must  be  a 
terrible  affliction,  and  it  rather 
amazed  him  that  she  not  only 
didn’t  seem  to  mind  it,  but  she 
could  even  make  and  take  jokes 
about  it.  One  time,  in  school,  he 
had  filled  her  milk  bottle  with 
water,  carefully  replacing  the  cap. 
As  she  filled  the  glass  he  regretted 
doing  it,  but  it  was  too  late;  she 
already  had  the  glass  up  to  her  lips. 

"What’s  this?”  she  said,  with  a 
puzzled  frown  as  she  tasted  it. 

Everyone  around  her  laughed, 
and  when  they  told  her  what  had 
happened,  she  joined  in,  to  Peter’s 
intense  relief.  They  became  fast 
friends  after  that,  and  finally  a 
year  later  they  were  married.  Both 
families  opposed  the  wedding, 
Peter’s  because  his  parents  didn’t 


want  him  to  be  tied  down  to  a 
blind  girl,  and  Pat’s  because  her 
parents  thought  he  wouldn’t  be 
responsible  enough. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage 
they  had  seen  a  doctor  about  her 
eye  condition,  and  when  he  had 
said  there  was  a  slight  chance  for 
her,  they  of  course  went  through 
with  the  operation.  The  period 
following  the  actual  operation  was 
hardest  for  Pat,  for  she  had  to  lie 
flat  on  her  back  for  days,  not 
being  able  to  move  her  head  or  her 
eyes.  After  that  she’d  been  allowed 
to  come  home,  and  for  the  past 
week  she’d  been  acting  perfectly 
normally,  except  that  she  had  the 
bandage  on  her  eyes.  Of  course  it 
didn’t  bother  her  any  more  than 
a  bandage  on  her  wrist  would, 
since  she  couldn’t  see  anyway. 

When  they  were  first  married, 
Peter  had  tried  to  sell  her  a  pet 
theory  of  his,  that  at  least  she 
could  appear  as  if  she  could  see. 

"All  you  have  to  do,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  "is  seem  to  look  at  some¬ 
thing.  A  sighted  person’s  eyes 
don’t  follow  the  motions  of  his 
head  the  way  yours  do.  They  fix 
on  one  thing  or  dart  from  one 
thing  to  another.  If  you  look  at 
your  hands,  for  instance,  or  some¬ 
body  whose  position  you  know, 
nobody’s  going  to  guess  you  can’t 

yy 

see. 

"I  don’t  know,”  she  returned, 
"people  will  find  out  sooner  or 
later  that  I’m  blind;  there’s  no 
sense  trying  to  fool  them.” 
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Peter  couldn’t  think  of  an 
answer,  though  it  seemed  to  him 
that  there  must  be  one,  so  the 
matter  dropped. 

Another  time  he  asked  her  how 
she  felt  about  her  blindness. 

"Well,”  she  replied,  "I  don’t 
mind  it  too  much,  I  guess.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  don’t  think  about  it 
very  often.  About  the  only  time 
I  mind  it  a  little  is  when  I  want  to 
go  somewhere  and  there’s  nobody 
around  to  take  me;  I  guess,  too, 
that  I  mind  having  to  ask  people 
to  take  me  places.  But  it’s  always 
been  that  way,  and  even  though  I 
know  I’m  missing  something,  it 
doesn’t  bother  me.” 

Peter  couldn’t  quite  understand 
her  attitude,  even  now.  If  he  had 
been  blind,  he  would  have  raised 
heaven  and  earth  to  see  again.  Pat 
hadn’t  even  been  very  excited 
about  the  operation.  She  didn’t 
show  it  much,  but  it  was  evident 
to  Peter  that  she  was  going 
through  it  largely  to  please  him. 

"Whirr,”  said  the  clock,  "bong, 
bong,  bong,  bong,  bong  ” 

"Five  o’clock,”  thought  Peter. 
"The  doctor  should  be  here  by 
now.” 

He  peered  anxiously  out  the 
window.  Night  was  fast  approch- 
ing.  The  sky  was  a  dark  blue 
blanket,  with  part  of  its  deep  red 
lining  showing  at  the  fringes.  The 
snow  on  the  ground  glowed  like  a 
pink  fluorescent  blouse. 


"How  beautiful,”  Peter  mused. 
"Just  think,  a  little  while  and 
maybe  she’ll  be  able  to  see  this.” 
His  thoughts  of  her  first  sunset 
reminded  him  that  the  doctor 
should  be  coming.  Finally,  after 
the  minutes  of  agony,  he  saw  the 
car  turn  into  the  street.  He 
wanted  to  jump  up  and  down  for 
excitement. 

"Hon,”  he  called  over  the  noise 
of  the  book,  "doctor’s  coming.” 

"Hm?”  she  turned  off  the  book. 

"I  said  the  doctor’s  coming.” 

She  sat  up  straight  on  the  couch, 
smoothing  her  dress  and  showing 
not  a  little  excitement  now  her¬ 
self. 

The  next  few  minutes  were  the 
longest  of  the  whole  period  of 
waiting.  The  formalities  of  how 
nice  everyone  looked  were  at  last 
over,  and  the  bandages  were 
finally  taken  off. 

"I’m  afraid  to  open  them,”  she 
breathed.  Finally  she  gathered 
courage  and  the  lids  parted. 

"Well,  well?”  Peter  panted. 

"No,”  she  sighed. 

"Oh,  I’m  sorry,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor.  Peter  could  have  punched 
him. 

"Peter,  —  it  isn’t  as  if  I’d  had 
my  sight  and  lost  it.  Seeing  would 
have  been  a  great  adventure  to  me, 
but  it’s  something  I  can  do  with¬ 
out.  I’m  sorry  I  can’t  see,  of 
course,  but  more  for  your  sake 
than  mine.” 

— George  A.  Blair 


A  SHADE  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES 

HE  short  dapper  little  man  hardly  gave  his  host  at  the  door  an 
opportunity  to  register  surprise  before  brushing  by  him  and  through 
the  hallway.  He  hesitated  at  the  entrance  to  the  parlor,  repulsed  mo¬ 
mentarily  by  its  illumination.  He  wore  a  handsome  fur-collared  coat 
and  held,  tucked  tightly  under  his  arm  while  he  removed  his  gloves,  a 
book.  He  approved  the  room  with  a  nod,  then  walked  to  an  armchair. 
He  placed  the  book  on  one  of  the  arms,  sat  down,  dropped  the  gloves 
on  his  lap  and  lightly  rested  his  hat  on  top  of  them. 


"You  live  well.,, 

A  thin  man  and  much  taller, 
clad  in  a  black  silk  robe,  stood  at 
the  doorway  lighting  a  cigarette. 
He  snapped  the  top  of  his  lighter 
shut  and  blew  a  slow  stream  of 
smoke  from  his  lips. 

"I’m  delighted  that  you  think 
so.  I  see  that  you’ve  made  your¬ 
self  comfortable.  To  what  do  I 
owe  the  unexpected  pleasure?  No 


mere  social  call  surely.  Wait! 
Don’t  tell  me  —  I  know  —  you’ve 
come  to  present  me  with  an  auto¬ 
graphed  copy  of  your  next  book. 
How  exceedingly  thoughtful!  One 
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of  my  chairs  has  a  short  leg  — 
awkward  situation!  This  would 
be  just  .  .  .  ” 

"I  hope  you  never  lose  that 
sense  of  humor,”  interrupted  the 
visitor.  "There  might  come  a  time 
when  you’ll  need  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  my  next  book  will  be  out 
sometime  in  June.  I’ll  see  that 
you  receive  an  autographed  copy. 
What  you  see  here  is  your  own 
latest.” 

He  picked  up  the  book  and  read 

from  the  shiny  jacket. 

% 

"Highland  'Point ,  quote,  'Mar¬ 
tin  Lewing  at  his  finest  to  date/ 
unquote.” 

"This  is  an  advance  copy  from 
your  publisher,”  he  went  on.  "One 
of  the  little  courtesies  extended 
to.  critics.  By  the  way,  you  can 
read  what  I  have  to  say  about  it  in 
next  Sunday’s  Dispatch .” 

The  tall  man  walked  to  the  fire¬ 
place,  flicked  his  ash  into  the  dead 
hearth  and  leaned  his  elbow  against 
the  mantle  top. 

"I  know  already  what  you 
wrote.  I’ve  read  enough  of  your 
previous  reviews  not  to  waste  my 
time  reading  more.  Besides,  your 
literary  diatribes  can  no  longer 
hurt  me  professionally.” 

"I  find  that  remark  more  amus¬ 
ing  than  anything  else.” 

"I  say,  and  do  you  really?  Well, 
call  it  what  you  please.  As  for  me, 
I  despise  false  modesty.  I’m  the 


most  widely  read  mystery  writer 
in  America  today  and  I  deserve  a 
decent  review.” 

"Why  not  talk  as  you  write? 
You  remind  me  of  old  Van  Dine, 
but  he  at  least  looked  the  part.” 

The  tall  man  winced  a  little, 
surprised  at  the  man’s  directness. 
It  indicated  a  purpose  behind  this 
sudden  visit  that  he  was  unable  to 
ferret  out. 

"As  for  that  last.  I  write  what 
I  honestly  believe — not  what  your 
publisher  would  like  me  ■  to  be¬ 
lieve.  I  think  you’ll  still  sell — 
your  audience  isn’t  the  type  that 
read  book  reviews  anyway.” 

"That’s  generous  of  you.  You 
were  always  carping  about  pubic 
taste  from  the  first.  You  finally 
had  to  turn  to  criticism  to  keep 
from  starving — while  I  had  the 
courage  to  strike  for  something 
original.  The  results  are  clear. 
Today  you’re  a  hypocrite  and  I’m 
the  sire  of  the  literary  sleuth  of 
my  era.  The  twentieth  century 
detective — a  stimulating,  unique 
entity.  Intelligent  but  not  pedan¬ 
tic — thoroughly  virile.  He  repre¬ 
sents  our  age — and  I’m  his  father. 
I  can’t  take  the  entire  credit  for 
his  growth  of  course.  Michael 
Down  is  one  among  hundreds  at 
the  present — but  everyone  knows 
he  stands  for  the  trend.” 

"Dona  nobis  pacem.  Amen.  I 
didn’t  come  here  to  argue  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  my  style  or  yours, 
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Martin,  but  I’ll  say  this.  The  size 
of  his  audience  isn’t  the  best  judge 
of  a  man’s  ability,  at  least  I  hope 
not.  You’re  still  running  behind 
Dick  Tracy.  As  I  wrote  in  my 
column  —  you’ve  substituted 
brashness  for  deductive  reasoning. 
You  cover  up  the  deficiencies  of 
your  man’s  intellect — or  should  I 
say  your  own? — with  a  display  of 
freshman-like  antics  and  ostenta¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  decry  those  who 
adopted  your  technique  and 
avoided  your  errors.  As  for  my¬ 
self — well,  I’m  not  claiming  that 
Tamal  hasn’t  his  limitations — 
after  all,  he  follows  somewhat  in 
the  tradition  of  Holmes  and  Poi¬ 
rot.  Not  to  compare  him  with 
that  dead-end  kid  you  have  pur¬ 
suing  blondes  is  ....  ” 

"Wake  up,  you  old  fool!” 

Affability  left  the  face  of  the 
man  in  the  chair. 

"You’re  too  damn  stupid  to  see 
past  your  nose,”  laughed  Lewing. 
"Shades  of  Sherlock  Holmes! 
Can’t  you  understand  that  time 
means  change.  You  did  your  best 
to  destroy  me  from  the  beginning 
— and  I’ll  never  forget  it,  either. 
Well,  today  Michael  Down  is  the 
most  famous  name  in  detective 
fiction — while  both  you  and  that 
mealy-mouthed  Hindu  are  relics. 
Face  it — you’re  passe!  Antedilu¬ 
vian!” 

The  visitor  broke  the  ensuing 
delicate  silence.  He  murmured  to 
himself:  "This  is  going  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  thought.” 


Lewing  butted  the  stub  of  the 
cigarette  in  a  gesture  of  irritation. 

"If  this  is  all  you’ve  come  to 
say,  you  can  leave;  otherwise  get 
to  the  point.” 

"I  will.  I  never  meant  to  wait 
this  long.  First  let  me  say  frankly 
that  I’m  going  to  enjoy  this.  I 
only  hope  you’re  man  enough  to 
take  it,  for  I  won’t  waste  time 
with  a  preliminary  speech.  Your 
precious  Michael  Down  is  no  more 
— thanks  to  you  and  your  pub¬ 
lisher.” 

Lewing  stared  blankly  at  this. 
Only  a  shadow’s  flash  of  doubt 
across  his  eyes  revealed  any  appre¬ 
hension.  Then  he  spoke  half- 
jovially:  "I  thought  you  sounded 
a  bit  senile  earlier.  I  see  that  I 
was  right.” 

"Let  me  read  you  an  extract.” 

He  picked  up  the  book  and 
opened  to  a  page  he  had  marked  in 
preparation.  He  raised  his  eyes 
for  a  quick  glance — then  looked 
down  and  began  to  read. 

"I  could  see  Ferrahar  looking 
at  me  with  his  mouth  open  like 
some  fish  about  to  blow  a  bub¬ 
ble.  The  others  in  the  room 
had  each  stiffened  also — only 
the  steady  blinking  eyes  show¬ 
ing  life.” 

"What  do  you  mean?”  cried 
Ferrahar  when  he  recovered  his 
voice,  "that  the  coroner’s  re¬ 
port  tells  you  the  real  killer? 
I’ve  got  all  the  evidence  I  need.” 
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"Oh  no,  you  haven’t  Potsy,” 
I  told  him.  "This  report  says 
that  Phillips  died  some  time  be¬ 
fore  eight.  That  knife  wasn’t 
thrust  into  him  until  after  the 
actual  murder  was  finished. 
Miss  Wayne’s  prints  were  meant 
to  be  the  only  ones  found  on 
the  handle.” 

"Then  how  was  he  killed?” 

"This  came  from  Sanderson, 
who  seemed  to  be  taking  in  the 
scene  in  calm  fashion  next  to 
Mrs.  Philipps  on  the  couch. 

"He  was  electrocuted.” 

"What!  What  in  hell 
Listen — either  you  tell  me  what 
you  know  or  I’ll  book  you  for 
withholding  information.” 

I  ignored  the  Lieutenant  and 
stared  at  Beverly  Marcham.  She 
met  my  gaze  squarely  and  there 
wasn’t  a  semblance  of  emotion 
or  change  on  that  pretty  face. 

"Mike!” 

"Take  it  easy,  Potsy — I’m 
I’m  coming  to  it.” 

I  finally  gave  up  the  staring. 

"The  explanation  will  take  a 
little  time.  First  of  all,  Phillips 
suffered  from  a  bad  heart.  I 
checked  with  his  doctor  this 
afternoon.  The  next  attack  was 
it — most  likely.  I  also  found  a 
little  bottle  of  pills  in  his  medi¬ 
cine  chest  that  he  had  been  tak¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  he  was  crawling 
in  that  direction  from  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  body.” 


"But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
electrocution?”  asked  Sanderson 
evenly. 

"Don’t  rush  me.” 

I  walked  to  the  door  of  the 
room. 

"Phillips  entered  here.  It  was 
dark  and  he  fumbled  for  the 
switch  of  the  lamp  just  as  he 
would  be  expected  to  do.  In¬ 
stead  he  ...  ” 

"I  hate  to  interrupt,”  broke  in 
Lewing,  "but  I  know  the  story.” 

The  little  man  in  the  armchair 
closed  the  book  and  replaced  it 
on  the  chair’s  arm  before  speak¬ 
ing. 

'It  won’t  be  necessary  to  read 
any  more — I  only  wanted  to  indi¬ 
cate  where  the  resemblance  be¬ 
gan.” 

"What  are  you  talking  about?” 

"From  where  I  started  to  read 
to  its  completion — minus  the  at¬ 
tending  drivel — the  solution  to 
your  murder  is  exactly  the  same 
as  one  I  wrote  about  twenty  years 
ago.” 

At  the  first  impact  the  words 
bounced  off  the  intelligence  of  the 
tall  man  like  so  many  rubber  balls. 
But  gradually  penetration  evi¬ 
denced  itself  on  his  face — the 
blanched  pink  complexion. 

"I  don’t  blame  you  for  being 
shocked,  Martin,  I  was  myself. 
You’d  better  sit  down — you  look 
about  ready  to  fall  down.” 

"That’s  impossible!” 
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"I  know,  so  is  life  but  we  exist. 
The  word  is  obsolete.  There  are 
too  many  possibilities  roaming 
about  the  world  today.  We  don’t 
realize  it  because  they  always  hap¬ 
pen  to  strangers  we  read  about  in 
newspapers,  people  we  doubt  ac¬ 
tually  exist.” 

"I  still  don’t  believe  it.” 

"It’s  true,  I  tell  you!”  said  the 
visitor  angrily.  "If  it  wasn’t  I 
wouldn’t  have  the  nerve  to  invent 
such  a  preposterous  bluff.  I  had 
to  check  to  convince  myself 
though.  But  when  I  did — there 
it  was — almost  every  detail  dove- 
tils  with  what  I  wrote.  In  fact — 
after  the  surprise  wore  off — I 
could  see  the  evidence  of  human 
engineering  in  the  background. 
Why  wasn’t  the  thing  caught  at 
your  publisher’s?  Why,  it’s  not 
hard  to  guess.  Some  abused  min¬ 
ion  over  at  Doubleman.  It  never 
helps  to  make  enemies — not  the 
way  you  do.” 

The  tall  man  conceded  then.  It 
was  true — it  was  true.  Of  all  the 
infinite  ways  he  might  have  re¬ 
acted — he  merely  appeared  weary. 

"What  will  you  do?” 

"I’ve  given  it  a  good  deal  of 
thought.  Of  course  I  have  every 
right  to  have  you  hauled  into  court 
on  a  breach  of  the  copyright  laws. 
Who  would  believe  it  was  a  coinci¬ 
dence?  It  hardly  matters.  I  im¬ 
agine  that  the  publicity  alone 
would  be  enough  to  destroy  the 
faith  of  your  readers.” 


"If  you  wanted  to — if  you  were 
only  half  decent — you  could  for¬ 
get  the  whole  thing.” 

"Do  you  think  I’m  crazy?” 
asked  the  little  man.  "I’m  no 
sadist-— but  I  can’t  let  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  like  this  slip  by— the  mem¬ 
ory  would  haunt  me.  If*  I  ever 
thought  otherwise — this  night  de¬ 
cided  it  for  me.  No,  I’m  going  to 
do  what  I  tried  to  do  before  and 
failed.” 

"What’s  that?” 

"Don’t  you  know?  You  were 
just  reminding  me  of  it.  I’m  tak¬ 
ing  the  liberty  of  naming  your 
next  book.  You  can  transfer  the 
compliment  here  and  make  that 
your  finest.  Also  you  can  trust 
me  to  make  no  further  mention  of 
this  business.” 

"I  don’t  ...” 

"Call  it  .  ...  The  Death  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Doum” 

The  little  man  waited.  There 
was  only  the  silent  reverberation 
of  his.  words. 

"I’ve  stayed  longer  than  I  in¬ 
tended.” 

The  visitor  rose — put  his  hat 
on,  fastened  his  coat  and  clutched 
the  book  under  his  arm  while  he 
pulled  on  his  gloves.  He  walked 
toward  the  door,  halted  and 
laughed. 

"You  know — I  feel  somewhat 
like  the  man  who’s  accomplished 
the  perfect  crime.  An  absurd, 
silly  feeling.  Well,  good  night.” 

— Lawrence  R.  Zack 
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